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*ALLIBLE ELEC- The Negro at the South.---I LI. and are doing their best to establish schools for | there because of wrongs which lie at society's | other. Common danger, like war, fire, flood, COMMUNICATIONS. LITERARY NOTES. |was afterwards revised and enlarged by its! report gives one a glimpse of what is done there. 
— the education of their preachers. Thus, slow- | door rather than at theirs. Again, what about | famine, leashes us together. We pulsate with eee author, and now published for his executor. 1To Ww. T. Harris, the able superintendent of 
BT E: MEU. ly, by means of the common schools for the | those benevolent societies which are begging of | all mankind from the most remote to the sec- Hygiene. A New York publisher advertises the trus-| This diversion was well-suited to his scholarly | the St. Louis ‘dite as well as editor of the 


2 Street. 
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How is the biack man getting on since his 
emancipation? This is a very broad and com- 


people and theological schools for ministers, 
the hot, wild emotions of the African will be 


us to help the abject objects of their own weak- 
nesses and of our crimes! One point in public 


tional. A great man, in any department, is 
translated, and each assumes the privilege to 


Sit mihi fas audita loqui. 


4 [What I have | tees of the Boston Public Library as a ‘‘Puri- 
heard permit me to relate. ] 


| 5, » . 
E ib j ; tanical cabal” because they decided that one of 
4pITOR or Tue Commonweattu :—Is it, in- | his recent publications was of too coarse a 


tastes, to his ardent nature, and to his faith in | . - g 
the future of his country and of mankind. | Journal of Speculative Philosophy, is due much 
| of the success in organization of the school 





& lex ion. j igi ill have a deeper and more | economy, Stop stealing. drop a handful of flowers or add a fi i i en Bes . A 
a ti POI The apswers.given both by _ wrens rs amet rs ae PN pte nat a an’ macaw tee nine kik neti wy - “1 = = to | deed, too much to hope that, in the ‘‘good time ; character for circulation. ‘Puritanical cabal” ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. | system of St. Louis, as also our thanks for a 
ative Southerners and carpet-baggers are vari- | abiding influence cn his mora k thy y y. prop memorial. New objects, however | ooming,” the million will have become more | is good for one of the Calvinist persuasion—the RN eaeeare | copy of the report. 
wery i ous and often contradictory. Some are aswide| In judging of the negro let us deal fairly. | So far as I know, all religions, the world over, | multiplied and diverse, claim attention and en-| 3.4 more familiar with nature's laws, and, thus | 20" °f @ Puritan minister, who failed twice in WOMEN S PEACE FESTIVAL. The Lif Charles S a aaa 
f of the truth as the remarks of the New York | Consider his previous condition. For genera-| in all time, support this command in theory; | list sympathizers. Little by little they rear lndbensed. the 5 Ath 1 Papacy | this city, and so left us impecuniously. One The women’s annual peace festival was held | eee ‘ und maser tines ’e ? 
» there will be less and less pretense | would have supposed that ordinary shrewdness Tuesday week at Mechanics’ Hall. The hall was | aad J. D. Chaplin, with an fntredudiion by ' 
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Nation, which Col. Higginson so clearly refuted 
that even Mr. Godkin himself acknowledged he 


tions he has been kept in ignorance; wholly 
untrained in self-reliance; and taught to obey, 


but avarice and the domination of the brutal 
passions have held sway, and, I am told, will 


their heads, and are crowned at last. However 
drained the community, necessity, in whatever 


for ‘‘specialties” in the cure of disease? Cer- 
tainly, humanity needs no specialties, either in 


would have suggested that he should not thus 
publish the condemnation of his own words. 


William Claflin, is a very satisfactory ‘‘popu- 


profusely decorated with beautiful flowers, and, jes 
lar” biography. The authors have been very 


nm, had been too sweeping. To be definite let us without question, another's will. By a stroke | hold and wield the governing power while the | garb, commands offerings which are a infre- religion or;medicine. Natural religionI should} The biographer of Chief-Justice Chase, Judge = PG be Sane Senay ae ~ ~~ oti successful in culling from the great statesman’s 
tre streets, consider this subject under various heads. from Lincoln's pen four millions of these were | world stands. The truly moral man objects, | quently sacrifices. ‘“Decoration-day” has be-| jgne as that innate moral sense of obligation | Warden, must be a queer duck. Here is one me principal nationalities. A bust of Charles history the salient points of his experience, and 
NDS. Ist, As a laborer. Those who understand| made freedmen; and, by an act of Congress, on the ground that it robs the weak for the {come a fixed fact, and in this generation, at to virtue which is evinced in the issues of life, | Of his passages: “Chase could never have been —— was placed at the foot of the stage. they make a narrative of PaCS ae teteieds and 
eis uenidlions the peculiarities of the negro find him a very|they have been endowed with the 1ight of supposed benefit of the strong. We protest least, will be tenderly observed; for directly or And so of good health, which is the first con-|® Submissive husband.....Had he married a There were about fifty ladies present anda few safer eal PME es BALI, 

serviceable worker. Those who do not know| franchise. History furnishes few changes so | against this tuning called “interest” because it | indirectly its animus comes home to every fam- dition of happiness. , There is, there can be, no poor woman of refined tastes and polished man- raincoat BM. Brockett Pc sae | tion is appreciative and felicitous. Two por- 


, 


him fail touse him. Often the Northerner, who 
goes South with his Yankee push and sharpness 


sudden and radical as this. It involves, not 
only a revolution in the system of labor, but 
also a wide-spread social and political trans- 


consumes the poor and corrupts the rich; it 
places a grievous tax upen industry to give a 
premium to idleness; it encourages scheming 


ily. Sorrow was universal, and memory is faith- 
ful. We love to visit ‘‘God’s Acres,” twine our 
chaplets and hang devices wherever floats a 


are no more impgrtant laws than those which 


ners, he would, probably, have been more aided 
in the proper popularization of his character, 
his aspirations, his ambition. But in social life 
he seems to have preferred the rich to the poor. 


real happiness in siékness. Certainly, there 








which Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who presided, | traits, fac similes of his handwriting, and views 
made a few appropriate remarks concerning the | of his old home on Hancock street and of his 


meeting, which was one of many of a similar | . 
&, y of a similar | later rooms at the Cuolidge House and at Wash- 


ET. and aims to get the most work for the least pay, : i : : é ; make human nature, life, health, and our sus- ae acs ~ ”. : 
always there. expects the negro to take hold with the same | formation. A change like this must necessarily | rascality at the expense of honest compensa- | tiny flag, rises a monument, or repose our cher- contibilitich a pleas aj N _.. (He was not, I have said, and [ maintain, a snob; | Character which were being held in various lo- |. @ saisk teddies 
6m . . ; : at The ise of |G $i te ahi Mavionehain’ hod. Primiti ished idols. Ti ft iE a whil ep & fo pleasure or pain. Nor can'bu¢ he was almost a snob. He was almost what | Calities in this country and foreign lands. After | i9Ston, assist in alding interest to the volume. 
vim as the Northern laborer, and to be as quick | produce a wrench in society. e exercise Of/tion. Itis the barbarian’s method. rimitive | ished idols. ime softens asperities, and while | there be any obligations binding upon us more ag hs led 2 Cl res \ : } 1 +. |@ song by Miss Talbot of East Boston’ the Rev. | Handsomely published by D. Lothrop & Co 
: —————— ‘ tae : . Sia : . . . ' : nay salle Jhristiz 2 > wi g by Miss Lé ai s 2 Nev. ands : she di : . 
‘ALES in falling into new ways of work. Because the | self-government has tasked the highest faculties | methods are always wrong. Artificial means} we remember the ‘‘Boys in Blue” we are not.| forcibly than this duty of self-knowledge in nec ora ip "ae leet. passage ire J. B. Miles, secretary of the American Peace | Boston 
jIALES, negro does not meet this expectation he begins | of the best races. The Anglo-Saxon has been | must continually change, from the very nature | unmindful of those made confederates by birth, respect to the real sources, the conditions and Longworths anid Giciethionds at Peat ssa F in | Society, spoke of women’s influence as just 


t implicit con‘. 


to scold and swear at him. He in turn be- 
comes mulish and surly. There is a hitch be- 
tween them. On the other hand, the planters— 
some of whom I could mention—who under- 
stand the negro’s characteristics, and who are 
friendly to him, tell you he makes a good 


under pupilage for a thousand years before the 
wild savage who roamed the forests became 
fitted for an American citizen. The negro, torn 
from his native shores, has for more than two 
hundred years been under the instruction of a 
master who kept and used him as a slave. Not 


of things. Laws last forever; but institutions 
and modes of action are like individuals—they 
come, they live, they die. For, be it known 
that, as relates to individual persons and things, 
there is no perpetuity of identity in all this 
world of ours. We know, then, that interest, 


education and circumstances. We forget our 
wrongs, their mistakes, and, if in the vicinity, 
should not skip mounds, but drop buds over 
their commingling dust. We would bury the 
past, improve the present, and forecast for the 


€ 
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causes of all our sufferings. 
must continue until their causes are found out 
and removed. 


tors or the ‘electrical cure” may be considered 
as the type, all the labors and the vast sums in- 


Our complaints 1830 and 1831. But such a man could never 


have been long a snob or much a snob in any 
circumstances.” ‘There are scores of more 
striking instances of mal-appropriate comment 
in the later and recently-written chapters. 

Mrs. Goddard, of the Advertiser corps, and | 








And, now, suppose that, instead 
of the legion of ‘‘specialties” at the present 
lay in fuli blast, and of which Perkins’s trac- 


|} of the future, laying much stress upon the 


what was needed to carry on the movement.| Yettch in Theology : or, Doctrinalism Twin to 
His remarks were followed by music by a band | Ritualism. By John Miller, Princeton, N. J.— 
of blind performers from the asylum at South | Yew York, Dodd § Mead.—The author follows 
Boston. Mrs. E. M. Brooks spoke hopefully up the Rev. Dr. Charles Hodge, of Prince- 
ton, in his recent work on ‘‘Systematic Theol- 
ogy,” making an issue with him upon almost 


power of prayer. Mrs. Livermore believed 
that it was a hopeful sign that it had at last 





future. As a people, neither side was abso-| vested and spent in the patronage of these 


‘cures” were to be devoted to the thorough in- 


Boston correspondent of the Worcester Spy,|come to be thought worth while to save the | 


/every topic which enters into a work of the 


men, laborer. One thing is certain—he raises the | allowed to read; with very little idea of the} like slavery, is wrong from the fact that it was | lutely free from reproach; so we should profit 5 -“f rig ggg : sh in-| says of Mrs. Moulton, apropos of her new book | downcast and fallen, as exemplified by the ten- hind—-chasiesiaststuite *oieh the teaditicaal 
. ° . . . . 2 . u P) ? » ; : * H My . —Ccharacteriz a ; , « a 
crops at the South with less pay than the la- | sacredness of the family relation; accustomed] once right. We know, too, that interest is|by our shortcomings and look to the general ra ncicerheg gels fom is b prairies si just out: ‘In the midst of all the gayety, the | der influences which various societies for prison- | id f Cal SU C : os aa A sree 

y e ee :. sae a Ano e eve s better than a pound | %, A $ wt » -avore ‘xercise Ove is 2 | mas aly . “e § 
& CO. borer at the North gets. To-day wages are | to qbey the will of another, and a victim to the | wrong because it has no utility among rational | weal. Gh ear? Ae sh the method of cuss ph se be, | 1un, the distractions and the serious work of | — ba ae Pik oie ta sees , pa ee ' Seieys ee, et 
: : : ; : ‘ : , a . : tas : ay es es + Miles’s mission were signifi- $i we 2 ¢ ch, a its fe . 
fork, lower in Georgia and Florida than in Vermont | greed and lusts of his owner, he has grown up | men—the lash of slavery again! ‘Anniversary week” has come and gone; and, | Surely, such a use made of the millions now jenna pera yg Oh ap a Sg ~~ cant facts that the ideas of peng dare ae } 2 . St Me races oo pen = on n eos 
y ‘ : : ; : 3 rein : j é a odie ie Chit wae ONN : on radicalism, Mrs. Moulton keeps a fund of} : we : . 8 ship and ordinances; are as likely to be fetichism 
D. »and Massachusetts. He is the chief depositor | in dependence and ignorance. In the first flush The history of ‘‘usury” brings to light what | though less of an event than formerly, yet re- yo . Mag ig dP reece BB, ie gt pass bs sabi asin ass of thadiaine. the heroes. | to be recognized as being worthy of earnest en- | ag 1 iecdi@ns: of tue beathen Preeti y seme 
ALES. in the savings-banks. Taking the differences | of emancipation, intoxicated with liberty, he was | has not been generally known, viz., that nearly, | ports indicate lively interest and steady exer- ie ie puke 2 one actin oh Pesgougee the luxury, the passionate woe and the passion- | feng prs and ho it. She we vf the clay, and exalted as the symbol and 
tt of opinion, and weighi » evidence, it is | inclined to become an idle vagrant. With con-| if not all, the great moral teachers everywhere | tion. Bitter rancor is out of date; and where tent er ad att ff - {| ate bliss, the morbid self-analysis, and the pecu- | ed and hoped everything tor wonien, and | sacredness of deity, to his materialistic mind. — 

p Z eighing the evidence, it is F agri ’ g y ’ sums are not so spent is to be found in the as- : rr I what they could do, and indorsed the movement Williams & Co. _ : : 


liar personal beauty, that fill the thoughts of | 


have given their verdict of condemnation on | great liberties are taken with interpretations, 
the practice of letting out money for increase. | and some, through dogmatic precision, are set 
In passing, I will mere ‘ F aside, those thus ignored or honored feel n ; 

pa 8 ng, I will merely state that the method _ e 8 : : eel no not sufficient as a means of health or physical 
by which the moral law can be applied to prac- | grievance and rather smile than repine. A few | yjture.” But ought not these avocations to be 
tice is quite simple as regards this matter of in- | stand for the letter, but the masses care more | sufficient? And, if so, why not do all in your 
for the spirit. They wish to be brotherly, not | power to — them = hod 
; as ” 3 Rit ‘ : ; e brightest and best methods in all at- 
( me %4 , - | antagonistic; and, spite of opposing subtleties But the brigh ae 
Jur theme is political economy. It is an im saath tea I hath : wha: tempted cures comprehends a knowledge of 
portant branch of sociat scrence—the grandest | there is a leaning towards a grand unity. This | ¢},¢ Jaws of life and a faithful performance of the 
study known to man. I wish to consider the | must be so more and more in essentials as vital | duties they impose. It is for the want of this 


modes by which we can exchange the products | reforms knock away sectarian blocks. Every information that invalids continue in the use of 
worthless nostrums, ever and anon buying ‘a 


sumptions put forth in behalf of these ‘‘special- 
ties,” as stated by Lewis G. Janes, when he 
says that the ‘‘ordinary avocations of life are 


in the warmest terms; after which remarks were 
made by Elizabeth P. Peabody, and the meeting 
closed. 


fused ideas of the rights of property, he has 
often been led into petty thefts. Fond of ex- 
citement in religion, he has run into the wildest 
transports of fanaticism. Thus, with an intel- 
lect just rousing from animal stupidity, with no 
very clear moral perceptions, but with kind in- 
stincts, like a crude, ignorant child he has been 
tossed on the sea of life, to begin upon its 
stormy voyage and to work out his own destiny. 
Already he is profiting by the stern lessons of 


clear that the negro, when rightly managed and 
well-treated, makes a good laborer. At first, 
intoxicated with the idea of emancipation, he 
thought tiberty meant freedon? from work. So 
he lounged round the country*store or roamed 
to the city. Soon the pinchings of hunger 
taught him he must work or starve; and he is 
slowly but surely learning this lesson. In his 
sore straight for something to eat he was in- 
clined to pilfer. But the police is gradually 


ardent girls whose lives are not quite healthful. | 
From this fund she draws for her present vol- | 
ume of stories; and with her ready and piec- | 
turesque style of writing she makes tales that | INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 
are far from dull, and that are, perhaps, prob- The meeting of friends at the Parker-Memo- 
able; but the romantic details and the light of} rial h: a oxtreuaa’ a . ay 
fuxuriaat fancy in which ‘her are secn gives } a ie aan pets tat oS 
’ oer a “ se who a de : 2 
them a strangely unreal effect, and makes the! , - ps — oe ao 
reader feel as if she had gone back to the days | singular harmony with the meeting in the after- 
when she wept over Thaddeus of Warsaw.” | noon at Hollis street chapel, when the closing 
The IJndependent epitomises Theodore Til- | exercises of Miss Garland’s school for kinder- 
ton’s new novel, ‘Tempest Tossed,” in this garteners were given to a deeply interested com- 


Meridiana ; The Adventures of Three Eng- 
'lishmen and Three Russians in South Africa, 
is another of the works of the ingenious and 
science-loving Jules Verne, who has so fre- 
quently delighted the reading public by his Mun- 
chausanish treatises, the body of which is geo- 
| graphical research of substantial fact, and the 
| habiliments the most delightful romance. The 
| Frenchman has lost none of his cunning of de- 
scription, and the numerous illustrations, nearly 
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-equirements terest on money. 
ral Districts. 
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+» New York 


Tie bringing him to his senses. This disposition to | experience. He is studying the spelling-book | of labor, and, if possible, select the best. Our speerte will stand till its good is absorbed. little gomething to take,” until the complaint | manner: The plot is a curious one. Barbara | PAMy—for its purpose was to change the char- fifty in all, aid the delusion. It will go well with 
: steal is very general, but is one of the conse- | and arithmetic. He is settling down to regular | subject begins to take form in the consideration | Change in these movements is impnssible; they | pecomes incurable, aad they sink into the grave | . pA ohne tes : . m4 | acter of the public education from the purely | y 8 ‘ ap . i go ell i 
(rarments quences of his previous relations as a slave, | work. He begins to save from his earnings and | of the practical affairs of every-day life. The | are growths. ‘There is seed now sown and sow- under the ailments which they have themselves eA yes ae BO po Hacaplas Ph sant gg ay as literary into the industrial, or rather to harme- | boa per ge keg eget mE seer 

and is temporary. By nature the negro is as | to build better houses to live in. Without in- | exchange of commodities suggests a medium of] ing whose fruitage will surprise not only the | induced by ed ae a arcs much the ship is struck by lightning the fire is put pie ge 8 into a rounded system of culture | so: the bhaed of Heany L. Shepard & Co., of 

OHILDREN. honest as the white man. stituting any comparison of the relative su- | exchange; and thus we run against the world’s | most conservative but the radicals themselves. pencinrr ed Nupiiaees Ok cme oo out by floods of rain, and the crew escape, de- | at Savile, tue | this city, called ‘“The Land of the Behemoth.”) 
2d, As a citizen. When the ballot was put | periority of one race over the other, it is very | great stumbling-block—money. A_ scientific | We are torch-bearers for more than is announ- forms of disease learn what ought to be done, pahgrd a ee sr eve poephaes the babe. | velopment, in. whatever civenesitinicee “oe | —New York, Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 

orld. into the hands of the black man, in nine cases | clear that the negro of the South is improving. | monetary system implies instruments by the | ced; we slide into strange positions. We need | and they do it and get well! The culture of the se rovaye sbesamadhed pr geass or toek, conrteas cua )and that he has a right to it in a republican The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit; or, Philos- 


|country. We will not attempt to speak of the 


right. ‘The vessel drifts off into a southern | : : . 
oa | able discourses of Dr. Bartol, Dr. E. H. Clarke, | 4; rer. Ji ‘alker 
ocean never visited by commerce and scarcely | poy. Mr. Alger, Mr. Orvis and Bishop Wivvette. tion of Man. By Rev. James B. W alker, D.D. 
vexed by storms, and floats and floats for siX- | What struck us most forcibly was that the Sie: | —Chicago, S. C. Griggs § Co.—This volume 
et fae es See pnt Pg > | plete and harmonious education they suggested | is of the fourth edition upon this subject, and 
of the ition all the ietetide and scone: | pix begun in every particular in Freebel’s kin- | the last of a series on the ‘Divine wisdom as 
. Z in uctat ‘ | dergartening, ar at his analysis of eat vost 
ances of the wayfarers. Then come the love- 5 &, and that his analysis of human na 


vegetable depends on the quality of the -seed, | ophy of the Divine Operation in the Redemp- 


use of which values may be represented and | only be true, and trust the wanderings of our ae Spee 
nein BAe | witgena feet the soil in which it is planted, and on other es- 
conveyed from one to another. This is the | teet. sential conditions that have respect to heat, 
grand central point which has never been fully We can hardly say we close up; we rather] water, light and air. These conditions over- 
recognized. Every purpose, at bottom, is hon- | merge with something else, impelled by certain | looked, and the plant becomes sickly and dies. 
est; and whatever is appropriate is right. The | dashes which electrify and modify. We cos- So of animals. The husbandman has respect 
: Se. ® ; : ; to the stock, and the habits, food, and other 
old conception of right was the best possible at | set errors till science, like a bomb-sheil, ex- 


Hence he at | It is equally certain, I think, that he will go on 
improving. His race has a clear claim on every 
white citizen in the United States for sympathy 
and aid. The necessities of self-interest as 


well as the dictates of philanthropy demand 


out of ten, he could not read it. 
once became the prey of the designing poli- 
tician. He from necessity followed his leaders. 
But though, as a class, ignorant and stupid, the 
instincts of the freedmen have generally been 
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| manifested in the processes of Creation and Re- 





DS. correct. They at once saw that the success of | for him the fullest encouragement. Will we : 3 _** | conditions, in order to secure beauty, perfection ee heh ok6 thie meat babii’ gh _; ture and the order and breadth of his methods yh ; ; : $ 
IN’S—The aree the North was their triumph. So, since they | be mean enough to still hug our false preju- | the time of its prevalence; but we are forced plodes them. We grope in darkness till spirit-} and the highest forms of use. And thus from roi Fir cared "The prin : pages te | make its all-sufficient and adequate foundation. | demption. . It is an interesting subject to all 
— <. ° Ps ye Te sy . . . , Re es ats te: . * a . § y 8 8 F Sir ¥ err" . “ x . oe 5 ss eas * a 
RLOR-BEDS have seen who were their real friends, and | dices, or shall we with generous promptings bid | on to a plane of greater activities, so we must | val illumination opens our windows and shows | nature’s acebogiee = invalid re ips coma i ie teh asitnoute improbability en be] Ms prey did not end in mere talk. As Dr. | Who believe that religion is a life and not merely 
- sa . . . js : " ‘ * : Sas : . ? 4 . s : 2 laws which are equally essential to! . pees ¢ te ey =? ~ | Bartol said, i Q its igin i » g Ps rato ‘oith—* sthics an wes Ses 
though they will take sides in Republican quar- | him God-speed? Every sentiment of justice, | discard the old implements and seek the new, | Us the magnificent prospect. At the termina- a Hoes pte ge acne ep Son sound | interesting and in spots powerful, though often | yoman sos er he ty Oe selon gre eS bali stem of faith—an ethical, or an esthetical, 
. . . . e iS . « P “J is . m . . a2 ve re 4 e > | reege . ak - F = 2 : . 
rels, itis hard to get them to vote for a pro-|as well as every precept of religion, urges the | which will meet the requirements of our time | tion of our career we are told of the last trump, health, or to regain it when once it be lost. a gr one melodramatic, atest gpeatng Livers her, but who, he must take Hotes to ane ecclesia only. As the dispensation of the 
§ . A : . . = eee hia “ae : > 20 po . 4 eae vere a dreary chapter, quite too m te > | : Schema lee “2? | Fathe > pl a isti ishi 
LLRs nounced Democrat of the old pro-slavery stamp. | white man to give the negro a helping hand in|and our surroundings. Now, it is just as | final resurrection, and prepare for a long sleep The writer having himself been an earnest Ps Vauite Rablocos yo 2 sage one pe | had six years ago begun and carried through, at | ee a ee 
“as . . . . rs sos Sues _ ve * . - - . » nies . s J . y | . 5 seein . at i de y . srae re 3 > » ors g 
cD This, at any. rate, I was assured was the case in| the great work of emancipation. reasonable to suppose that improvements in| and doubtful rising, when lo! we are dazzled — “A ag eee at Jeeet rash och a meg frequently exaggerated to the verge of bombast, | =. own nad ace ce he phir ee. which had | sidministeation of: Chilet waacthe denceseaiine 
corner 0 x a ie =A ; seme : . 1as, perhaps, had his share of opportunities for ph ie : . . : 4 demonstrated the feasibility, wi ‘ res- | Oe ahi aif e $ 
mar? Florida. But he is beginning to demand more methods and means of exchange would result | by a blaze of light, cheered by unearthly mu- ee ta aPC Be V aed kis Rs, now no sur-| @?- Tilton’s poetic vein shines through it all.” | city of this reform: and , sg a |of the Son, and the long history of the world’s 
p Do It ssbaaeley ca lade ath ae . __| sity s 3 and it was she who now| ... jal emancipation fi Lc tein tra d 
How to Do It. A recent correspondent says of Mr. Jenkins, | gradual emancipation from sin may be regardec 





from superior knowledge and experience as that | sic, and blessed by the unmistakable sight of prise to express when he finds his views barked 
the metiods and means of locomotion should | the loved, but not lost, who have come to con-} at by some specialist who has ‘‘an axe to grind.” 
A I 
change under like circumstances. As to the| Voy us hence. Ina moment all is transformed ; ee seeds takes the wind from his | 
C 3 . . . cae ails ¢ s occupation Js gone. 
latter, we know; while as to the former, many | Speculation is certainty; recognition no longer nee ome Se Ore - 


A : And here let me say that I have re-read my 
persons suppose that we must, metaphorically | 4 question; death a myth. article on this subject in your issue of April 
speaking, forever go horseback. 


prompted the formation of an effective society F sae rrr 
author of ‘*Ginx’s Baby,” and other works, now | for the immediate carrying out of the law made | _— amen Ree the oe fl awe pages 
‘in Parliament: ‘The author of ‘Ginx's Baby’ | ae ae cheer ne eee penetra! pa poensie li phoney ee ee 
yas sadly se er night, « indee gabe srsepeae d : zr “bongs 

“inp be hil if gommon termes to hae been | Nell 48 literary and scintife education. ‘The | Prayerandthe Prayer-Cauge. By Rev. Mart 
| put down. Mr. Jenkins has an irritating style. PRE Sti and elected yh ‘the aaaee Ree ee | Hopkins, D.D.—New York, Dodg & Mead.— 
He conveys the —— oy he has searched Bartol, President; Mr. cian: sours, | President Hopkins has done a good service to 

J : Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody, Directors. | little work. He makes distinctions and nar- 


for himself. He sees that the right to vote 
means also the right to be voted for; so ‘he as- 
pires to be County Commissioner, member of 
Congress, Senator and Gevernor. He will soon 
have the audacity to look with longing eyes on 
the White House. This is simply saying that he 
is stirred by the ambition which rouses and stim- 
IIe is proud of his power to 
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HUNTING, 


pral Agents 


‘How to do your hair?” 
Nothing easier, Daisy ; 

Rake your foretop out 
Fashionably crazy. 


A “short-faced” religion would change the | 25th (shorter than that of my critic of May 9), 
“Money is a promise to,pay.” Is this state-| whole aspect of towns, states and countries. | to find, if possible, what I may have said which 


, : . pee > ae |} eould have so much irritated the ‘theaith-lift” 
ulates other men. Braid your back-hair down ment correct? I say Yes; in every case, in all | It would have the All-Father for basis and cir-| ¢ oy in New York. 
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Bostcn vote, and, though often he may not have a very Ala Chinee heathen, time. Gold, as money, is only a promise to pay. | cumference; it would reiterate the idea of the} }jis manners would seem to indicate that he re sat ‘Scbdamaen ahakane | rows down the argument into the smatilest pos- 
“4 sntolli ee : : : : ane ’ F cei : »n- | immutable, natural law; it would make appre- | hz ‘lt himself very badly hurt; as if he had te a. Zits ae ee r | : . 3 ; 
~ eee es ti ee er tna SE ae apse . Se iati , t it ld point t = i can something thas head rubbed the skin | 8tyle of delivery, put the House out of patience, LITERATURE. | sible compass; and yet fully meets every point 
rst: » tricks rire- > pea : ; sation, which is a very good promise th: ciation enjoyment; it would poins to races as pa ED ER ley aire all sorts srie re raised. / for- | cram } WAR: 2 a 
to understand the tricks of wire-pullers and Two straps, mighty even. ’ y g P t at I . ye ; I ous off, He has egregiously blundered in his esti- and all sorts of cries were raised An unfor- | pe ag ae Exch a : of objection to prayer, as urged by Prof. Tyn- 
demagogues. The blacks have already sent sill ti aici ice shall get bread to eat if there is any bread in| kith and kin; it would make us desire excel- mate of my object in that article, and it occurs tunate slip—‘Her late Majesty’s government, te American Exchange and Review, for | Se cee he et ee 
u 1e foretap next; <2 c ) 2 ’ Siva tens * 6He ajesty’s late re nt’— p aie Sige i wala . }dall and h ends. able law, o i. 
C0 some men of their own race to Congress who ‘ she <i rhe the market. But the thought has occurred to | lence in its most minute form not only for our- | ¢) me that he needs a “lift” himself, somewhat, inste zeste® pee Ea ~ - cag nga June, has timely and practical papers upon | PELE IE 9 OR OLE peaahen 
1s y . “ * % ‘ . * sy was caugh > ane epeater and some ¢ 1e : od wae ’ | Ic 1s e y e J } é 
7 uy have le their mark. They will send more eee J some minds that an improved instrument may | selves but for all others. It would dwell upon | when, negatively, he speaks of a *‘special cure-| jah de dikes Die ye he} “Shoddy” and ‘‘Cremation.” ne Siete. 1} 
sebghe sebaTe zien ; How they make it stay, ; nag OS ‘ P all,” as if he had said, “a special universality.” members mimicked his pronunciation of the : _ | and the miraculous, are discussed with a clear- 
t. If sometimes they send incompetent or corrupt But you'll learn it, nicely be used so as to avoid a monopoly. And here | right as right, and not as susceptible of com- Why pet Si Watacat and complete system of word ‘Ashantee.’ It is hard for a new man Every Saturday has some fine papers this | ness and pertinency quite refreshing in these 
‘ é a : y. - ‘ : ee eae . : y man? ‘fa na al anc ete s 3 3 va “ . ae Ss : ‘ is | ness ¢ se 
representatives, so do the whites. The trou- RAS : let me turn aside to say that I have just read | promise; virtue would be its own reward, not hygiene” is one fer humanity, and it has no spe- bp = ges po agape = oe - week—‘‘ Poe’s Poems,” ‘‘ George Eliot as a | days of wordiness and poetry, of science and 
y u * ; z Py ~ a ve . 2 x é a N oti ie ’ } Hy ¥ ; 
we Panis bles which many timid conservatives prophesied aving et em 1 i ‘“‘A True Monetary System, local and univer-| coaxed along by medals, prizes and far-off, | cjalties! And, yet, a special method of gym- ae cat uson him Asay a sees valk ten Poet,” ‘‘Sensationalism,” and ‘A Letter of | sciology. Of the professor he speaks with great 
: s me T: you encil slender A sti 4 5 : atte tie atiioe: ann: : cial case ae ne sing, as they ca eee a anaes NES PERE REE : s ‘ths 
Take your pencil slender, sal,” by John B. Wolff, in the Commonwealth | mystic tokens. It would make every day 4/| nastics in cities and in other special cases may a Weinstein of the Habweee of Keats. | respect, and, as regards his theory, adds, ‘‘that 


have never come; and, while it would be folly 
to blink the fact that there is a great work to be 
done in the way of making the mass of negroes. 
intelligent, we must also see that he is really’ 


he failed to draw the line between the super- 
natural and the miraculous should hardly be set 
down to his discredit, since theologians are not 
| agreed about it.”—Williams & Co. 


| A work of choice personal, political and so- 


be of special benefit, notwithstanding. 

This I have always taught, and Mr. Janes is 
in error when he aftirms a ‘‘diatribe” of me 
against artificial methods of exercise, as all my 
writings on hygiene will show for the past forty 


3 of Europe. 
FRANCISCO 


Thrust it in the flame 
Like the old forge-tender. 


the House tell me that the sentence will not be 
reversed, but that Mr. Jenkins will be treated 
as a “bore” to the end of the chapter; but I 
doubt if they are right. When a man has 


feast, fast or penance; sacred opportunity for 
endeavor, which should be improved as though 
that were the last. ‘he intention correct, faith 


The Boston Journal of Chemistry, for June, | 
brings its familiar explanations of abstruse mat- 
ters to the comprehension of all readers, as 


of May 2d. I have to say that I accept the 
same, heartily and wholly, as being substan- 
tially correct. Thought is the same, in all time, 


Black and frizzing hot; 
D, available 


tf mar7 


Ds! 


learning and is in the path of progress. 

3d, Education. From the first the negro has 
shown an eagerness to goto school. Person- 
ally, I visited only one school in Jacksonville, 
held on Sunday, at the Stanton school-house, 


Never you be skeery! 
With a finger firm 

Scorch your foretop ecrie. 
Bear in mind, I charge, 

As a beau ideal, 


and everywhere, except as regards extent and 
the form of statement. Mr. Wolff is not alone. 
Bishop Berkeley and Herbert Spencer will keep 
him company for a long way on the road to an 
honest currency for intelligent men. 


sure, there would be every encouragement for 
cheerfulness, candor, perseverance. There 
would be no sin in error of judgment; defeat 
would stimulate to another trial; aid would 
come by effort, not interference. Character 
would be resultant, and, if unaccompanied by 


years or more. He cannot, of course, perceive 
anything ‘‘sensational” in calling his method by 
a new name, and advertising it by pictures sim- 
ilarly as the coffin and the corpse therein, and 
the caricature of the Quaker with a dram-bottle 
in his hand, appearing in the daily papers. Mr. 


something in him he not unfrequently manages 
to overcome the dislike which his vanity has 
aroused, and the new member for Dundee has 
something in him, but I confess he will have to 
wash in all the waters of Babylon, and Jordan 
to boot, and appear with humbler spirit, before 
toleration can come.” 


usual.—Boston, Billings, Clapp & Co. | 

The Penn Monthly, for June, is of unusual in- 
terest. Its ‘Can you Account for it?” reaches | 
far out into the unknown powers of creation, and | 


{its papers on Cremation and Public Baths are | 


‘cial interest is that called Wilkes, Sheridan, 


Fox: the Opposition under George the Third, 
by W. F. Rae, who, if we mistake nots has 
made a good name previously by some enter- 


taining books. A general introduction shows 


CO., 


‘tand 1585 


Long ago IL said: ‘‘By the use of gold we apt and good. | 
may determine what a dollar is, but we cannot 
know what it is worth until the amount of la- 
bor is given required for its production.” The 
final cause of labor consists of the comforts of 
life; which are the products of labor; and the 
desideratum is to find the proper instruments 
with which we can exchange labor for labor. 


Dorcasina’s wig 
Advertised so real. 


L. G. Janes 1s a specialist, and he cannot see 
anything ‘‘sensational” in his own pictorial illus- 
trations! : : | Own Girl,” to the trustees of the Boston Public 
But this New York critic blunders hg when | Library: ‘‘/iammonton, New Jersey, May 30, 
he conjectures that my own definition of a doc- , 
tor must have been borrowed ‘‘unconsciously” | 
from the originator of the ‘‘health-lift’; but, 
mark you, not from the real originator, Dr. 
Windship of Boston; but he thinks I must have 
“rendered” it from D. P. Butler, the phrenolo- 


under the direction of the American Mission- 
ary Board. In every respect the children ap- 
peared equal to those in white schools of the 
same kind. The colored boys and girls, with 
their slates and books in hand, in the streets at 
Tallahassee, were certainly as bright and active 
as the white children. Outside of the cities the 
schools are poor, and there is a mass of ig- 





wealth, fame, visible prosperity, would be none An open letter from the author of ‘*Papa’s 
the less valuable as capital here and sub-stra- 
tum ‘‘over there.” The heart would leap to- 
wards, and not from, the dear God. Ile would 
enchant by his sweetness and not anger; by his 
patience and not revenge. He would save as 
not by atonement, but suitable action. We 
should bask in his sunshine, and taste every 


PD by Celia Th p : what the policy of George the Third was, and 
pe : ee i gg - . Melle: valunie; | the character of the king's opponents. Each 
pabtished by Mard & Houghton, ia: tastetul | of the three leading dissentients is then taken up, 


NS Ses | binding and style, containing this author's latest | . : 9 ‘ 
1874.—Gentlemen: I am credibly intormed that | sg shite & this author's latest jin turn, and his career and qualities discussed. 
| Each was a friend of America in its revolution- 


| you have forbidden the circulation of my novel and best verses. Her poems are none of them | 
| entitled ‘Papa’s Own Girl’ on the ground, as|long, and all have a breezy sea-flavor that | ary throcs, and espoused warmly her cause 
the information comes to me, that it is coarse. | seems bx > Panes ey \@ 8,4 : ‘ } : 
| Passing by all questions as to whether it lies aa born of the author's island home.—W. | But the charm of the book is tlfe personal and 
ass g se s Si : ae °. avo i ala . . Beton . ie ave 230 » > 
| within the scope of your duties as trustees of a | i Exper & Co. have it for sale. social life which is displayed by these three men 


F So; you cannot fail; 
Now, all soft and jitty, 
Madame Cheveux’s puffs ; 


Ma foi! aren't they pretty ? 





‘8, 
ALES, Ete., 
Pin upon the tip 


actory. a 04 
lop of the division, 


TO THE FILL: norance and stupidity that is fearful. The i Re When dealing with each other we can employ is red it in 1868. Well » thati : = : 
one _ - re , 7 é i : ist, who uttered it in 1868. ell, now, that is : pt ' eset oo we : ‘ 2 : an age of unusual activity and thought in 
ARLIEST EL same is true of the whites. But as the South ¥ agate te rs : | such ‘tickets as counters,” such signs of wealth, | nectar with gratitude. We should be filial, | funny ! Mr. Butler uttered it for the first time | fee aery, me; ge books Mg! digiotsene 4 eet Dison & Co.'s budget of Nem Musics nginadthe traditions of which ig ever 
- b-al * sas % 4 Meets the braids e/ystan. ; ti : ate * : as par aa ll . * »/ citizens which are well received by critics Of | ineludes the “Orchestral Waltz,” by Miss L. | 2° ~ - pra E 7 
tt ari 3 ; . ance Cc F . ses, ¢ » shi ase and not making bids for untried ven- | twenty- ears after it had appeared in m d ; . * \ ineludes the rehestra altz yy Miss 1. bes ~asurable e ne 
ueees gradually improves in its finances its schools as notes or promises, as we shall be pleased to | simple, a t 8 twenty-four years Pt : | high culture and intelligence, I will come di- | Wee | given pleasurable emotions to listeners on this 


“Book of Hlealth for the Million,” and this Franca Dana; ‘“*Martha Fantaisie,” 


identical definition may be found again in my | rectly to my point. You know, gentlemen, that | by C. B. | side of the ocean. All who relish a fine’ por- 


“Manual of Self-Healing,” issued in 1862 in| this bookis not “coarse,” whatever other charges | Epes ~ SPHNE: ping Spring,” by sah bain i cimuci dn cae ie ae oi eae 
Boston, while Mr Ditla wis Ann tat city pro- | may be brought against it. Were I not certain | arranged by Brinley Richards; ‘The joys of oi = v. ol b. dilciia & Ca. : tot talk bs 
s 3 2 . « « | Ca PLE, NE ae °o At “e . “ t [— Ncw 0 . IPLCle & ©0.5 lor sale b 
fessionally engaged in practical phrenology ! | that coarseness is so abhorrent to my nature as Bygone Days,” song, words by Miss M. F. Os- | Williams. ar : y 
\ d how does it appear that Mr. Butler may | & render it impossible for me to write anything | rood, music by Lon Dinsmore; and ‘When all nie : : wot : 
. a h ss Mampousdvanele rendered” that defini- | that could justly merit such criticism, I should cet ae sin ac a | A work of unusual interest in this investigat- 
Oo ‘ > " § S15 i - . ‘ : Pay Sse ai é ° . . 10 Ba Atigh > . 
tion from my “Manual,” now published by A. | be convinced of this fact by the unsought praise : song, words and music by ling epoch is The Great Ice Age and its Rela- 
K. Butts, of New York, page 101, thus :— | I have agen of the ~ — those age ;the same parties; and “Republic Life Galop,” | lion to the Antiquity of Man, by James Geikie, 
5 : taste and refinement are beyond question. WW. Sanka tae hae | : Te ae 
) i by W. Stuckenholz—all meritorious. la fellow of the Royal Society of Explorers, 


“The practice of medicine, when honestly pur- | - Aft 
oy puny aa it can hardly be ne aad | know, therefure, that this is not the reason why | : : . 

sued, is a trade, : an hardly X} | In so faras| Inthe New England Medical Gazette, for| and connected with Her Majesty’s survey of 

Scotland. He attempts, as he says, a systematic 


; you refuse to circulate my novel. 
= { 
account of the glacial period, with special ref- 


tures. The use of our faculties would enlarge 
their boundaries and help swell their possibil- 
ity; we should be unfolding, and so in condition 
for better and better things. Freshness would 
be a presiding inspiration. Ruddy health would 
be a fountain of delight, a perpetual benedic- 
tion, a modifier of every ill, a genius for rap- 
ture. 

When the majority entertain this view how 
much that is effete will be thrown off; what | 


‘‘Foretop, neegur’s pow” 
(So said Doreasina), 

Rolls so silken bright, 
Contrast never finer. 


select; but when we come to trade with the out- 
side world we must use their money. There- 
fore, our money should be as good, even at} 
home, as the world’s money—gold. By itself | 
considered, price is a matter of no importance. | 
I work ten hours for two dollars; exchange 
{the two dollars for a bushel of wheat. The 
| price of ten hours’ work is a bushel of wheat. 
| Prices fall. I work ten hours for one dollar; 
' exchange the one dollar for a bushel of wheat. 


will also improve. It would be a blessing if 
we could have a national system something like 
that proposed in Congress by George Hoar. 
This would hasten the enlightenment of the 
blacks. In Florida, which throws so large a 
colored vote, and with a colored man for a State 


GUE, 


Ls 


 aaie Brae One flat bow, gros-grain, 


Hitch it quite politely, 
Partly onthe pow, 
On the puffs so lightly. 


| , 


was bright below,’ 
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Flowering superintendent of education, the public schools 


will be open to all comers. It is the design of 


quality). ° : . 
a en tor Dee- the trustees of the proposed State Agricultural 


ning Parties, 


There you are, poor child! 
Curious combination! 


that those who get their living in this manner bri ge 
will, at once méduce. henmulves and fran ts | my abilities have enabled me, I have sought to 
dis ? The true and le- | give expression to the legal and social disabili- 

s | 


June, a treatise on nitro-glycerine as a medi- | 


school to have no distinction of race or color, 
cine is begun by C. Hering; J. Heber Smith has 





ned to with but to throw open the doors alike to black and Go and ask papa, |The price of ten hours’ work remains the same, shackles will fall; what a horizon will appear; veggary by its abandonment. i oh: wendee. ail, Maiet, io thks atria! 
et . "i P . ie es . ‘ tn! Sworw | ooi6; > Sancti > . ig. g Ww , i ag : . aon ee 2 > age i 
> AM.to 10 PM white. Florida is in advance of most of the Gat hiis—-indienation! ;in wheat. The relation of prices, then, consti- what glories beyond the drop-curtain! Every | gitimat« apne of a — ~ as ~ word | fajestice of pare industsial system, by which the | ® Paper on “Homeopathy and Insanity,” and | erence to its changes of climate, explaining the 
° i. . . : ° a * F sacher. ¢ rOUt * m > ee ae ? bogie | . . P P ¢ p 2 if ‘ 
independent life is to this issue. Whoever | imports, @ teacher nd, in that ‘good time | lucers of wealth are so robbed of it that | @ Motice of a late English work by Dr. Burness | mode of investigating and the principles of in- 


| tutes the all-important question. Money, in its | proc 








IOUSES, Southern States in her disposition to establish Covsts CHARLEY. ; }coming’ it may be hoped that it will be the | : : : 
bt. free schools; and, as the State will be largely | highest estimate, implies credit. We naturally thinks his own thoughts, rules his tongue, | Rasinose of the ‘regular faculty’ not to give the army of paupers is yearly increasing. Here, | entitled, ‘*The Specific Action of Drugs on the terpreting glacial phenomena. He also indi- 
'eates the succession of climatal changes that 


gentlemen, is the reason, in my opinion, why | 
lude my book: it may tend to teach the | 


Healthy System,” introduces a book in which, 
as it emanates from their own ranks, the ‘“‘regu- 


acts himself, is a forcible example, and sheds | medicine, but rather to prevent and to cure dis- 


s P i : : . nar ‘¢., | YOU CXC 
Q » , seen. Notoriety is | ease by teaching and explaining the laws of life.” | ¥° 2 , 
an influence not wafelt Hf unseen ° y 10.| Grae by . ; ns {industry of the country how incompetent is the 


roprietor. Political Economy. 
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obtained during the glacial epoch in every gla- 
cial region carefully studied by geologists. The 





increased by settlers from the North, her system 
| normal and its artificial price. 


P . Sas 
come to consider now the cost of credit; mn 
of public instruction will become more efficient. | 
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CHARLES SUMNER: 
A EULOGY, ; 
BY GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, 


Delivered before the Legislature of Massachusetts, in 
the Boston Music Hall, on the 9th of June, 1874: 


er is said—the dirge is sung; from 
Pe: nef the bay to the hills of Berkshire 
the funeral bells of the Commonwealth have 
tolled; the Congress of the United States, of 
which he was the oldest member in continuous 
service, has in both houses spoken his praises 
—no voice more eloquent than that of his op- 
ponents ; the race to whose elevation his life 
was consecrated has bewailed him with filial 
gratitude; this city, his birthplace and his home, 


pulpit and the press everywhere in the land have 
blended sorrow and admiration; and now his 
native State, with all its honored magiswracy— 
the State which gave him his great opportuniy, 
clothing his words with the majesty of Massachu- 
setts, so that when he spoke it was not the voice 
of a man but of a commonwealth—lamenting 
a son so beloved, a servant so ‘aithful, a friend 
so true, comes last of all to say farewell, and to 
deliver the character and career. of Charles 
Sumner to history and the judgment of man- 
kind. I know how amply, how eloquently, how 
tenderly, the story of his life has been told. In 
this place you heard it in words that spoke for 
the culture and the conscience of the country— 
for the prosperous and happy. And yonder in 
Faneuil Hall his-eulogy fell from lips that must 
always glow when they mention him—lips that 
spoke for the most wronged and most unfor- 
tunate in the land, who never saw the face of 
Sumner, but whose children’s children will 
bless his name forever. I might well hesitate 
to stand here if I did not know that, enriched 
by your sympathy, my words, telling the same 
tale, will seem to your gencrous hearts to pro- 
Jong for a moment the requiem that you would 
not willingly let die. 

Nor think the threefold strain superfluous. 
How well this universal eulogy—these ming- 
ling voices of various nativity, but all Ameri- 
can—befits a man whose aims and efforts were 
universal; whom neither a city, nor a State, 
nor a party, nor a nation, nor a race, bound with 
any local limitation! Ona lofty hill overlook- 
ing the lake of Cayuga, in New York, stands a 
noble tree, in the grounds of the Cornell Uni- 
versity, under which an Oxford scholar, choos- 
ing America for his home because America is 
the home of liberty, has placed a seat upon 
which le has carved, ‘*Above all nations is hu- 
manity.” That is the legend which Charles 
Sumner carved upon his heart, and sought to 
write upon the hearts of his fellow-citizens and 
of the world. And if at this: moment my voice 
should suddenly sink into silence i can believe 
that this hall would thrill and murmur with the 
last words he ever publicly spoke in Massachu- 
setts, standing on this very spot: “Nor would 
I have my country forget at any time, in the 
discharge of its transcendent duties, that, since 
the rule of conduct and of honor is the same 
for nations as for individuals, the greatest na- 
tion is that which docs most for humanity.” 

Amidstj the general sorrow’ Massachusetts 
mourns him by the highest right, for with all 
the grasp of his hope and his cosmopolitan gen- 
jas, perhaps for those very reasons, he was es- 
sentially a Massachusetts man. And here I 
touch the first great influence that moulded your 
Senator. This is the Puritan State, and the 
greatness of Sumner was the greatness of the 
Puritan geniue—the greatness. of moral power. 
Learning and culture and accomplishment; 2s- 
thetic taste and knowledge; the grace of soci- 
ety; the scholar’s rich resource in travel; il- 
Justrious friendships in every land; the urban- 
ity and charm of a citizen of the world—all 
these he had; all these you know; yet all these 
wereffbut the velvet in which the iron Puritan 
hand was clad—the Puritan hand which in other 
days had smitten kings and dynasties hip and 
thigh; had saved civil and religious liberty in 
England; had swept the Mediterranean of pi- 
rates; had avenged the Lord’s 

‘“‘Slaughtered saints, whose bones 

Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold ;” 
the Puritan hand which, reaching out across 
the sea, sterner than the icy sternness of the 
New England shore, grasped a new continent, 
and wrought the amazing miracle of America. 

The Puritan spirit, in the larger sense, en- 
riched with many nationalities, broader, more 
generous, more humane, is the master influence 
of American civilization, and among all our 
public men it has no type so satisfactory and 
complete as Charles Sumner. He was the son 
of Massachusetts. By the fruit let the tree be 
judged. @he State to whose hard coast the 
Mayflower came, and upon whose rocks it drop- 
ped its seed—the State in which the mingled 
Puritan and Pilgrim spirit has been most active 
—is to-day the chief of commonwealths, It is 
the community in which the average of well- 
being is higher than in any State we know in 
history. Pu-itan in origin though it be, it is 
move truly liberal and free than any similar 
community in the world. The fig and the 
pomegranate and the almond will not grow 
there, nor the nightingale sing, but nobler blos- 
soms of the old human stock than its most fa- 
mous children the sun never shone upon; nor 
has the liberty-loving heart of man_ heard 
sweeter music than the voices of James Otis 
and Samuel Adams, of John Adams and Joseph 
Warren, of Josiah Quincy and Charles Sumner. 
Surely [ may say so, born in the State that 
Roger Williams founded—Roger Williams, the 
prophet whom Massachusetts stoned. 

Into this State and these influences Charles 

Sumner was born sixty-three years ago, while 
as yet the traditions of colonial New England 
were virtually unchanged. Here were the town- 
meeting, the constable, the common school, the 
training-day, the general intelligence, the mor- 
ality, the habit of self-government, the homo- 
geneity of population, the ample territory, the 
universal instinct of law. Here was the full 
daily practice of what DeTocqueville after- 
ward called the two or three principal ideas 
which form the basis of the social theory of the 
United States, and which seemed to make a 
republic possible, practicable and wise. It was 
one of the good fortunes of Sumner’s life that, 
born amidst these influences, he used to the ut- 
most the advantage of school and college. To 
many men youth itself is so sweet a siren that 
in hearing her song they forget all*but the 
pleasure of listening to it. But the sibyl saved 
no scroll from Sumner; he had the wisdom to 
seize them all. His classmates, gayly return- 
ing late at night, saw the studious light shining 
in his window. ‘The boy was hard at work, al- 
ready in those plastic years storing his mind and 
memory, which seemed indeed an “inability to 
forget,” with the literature and historic lore 
which gave his later discoutse such amplitude 
and splendor of illustration that, like a royal 
robe, it was stiff and cumbrous and awkward 
with exaggerated richness of embroidery. He 
never lost this vast capacity of work, and his 
life had no idle hours. Long afterward, when 
he was in Paris, recovering from the blow in 
the Senate, ordered not to think or read, and 
daily, as his physician lately tells us, undergo- 
ing a torture of treatment which he refused to 
mitigate by anwsthetics, simply unable to do 
nothing, he devoted himself to the study and 
collection of engravings, in which he became an 
expert. And L remember in the midsummer of 
IST1, when he remained, as was his custom, in 
Washington, after the city was deserted by all 
but its local population, and when IT saw him 
daily, that he rose at seven in the morning, and, 
with but a slight breakfast at nine, sat at his 
desk In the library hard at work until five in 
the afternoon. Tt was his vacation; the weather 
was tropical; and he was sixty years old. The 
renowned Senator at his post was still the soli- 
tary midnight student of the college. 

But other intluences mingled in his education, 
and helped to mould the man. While his heart 
burned with the tale of Plutarch’s heroes, with 
the story of ancient states, and the politics ot 
Greeee and Rome and modern Europe, he 
lived in this historie city, and was therefore 


revolutionary leaders of Massachusetts were; 
and he knew, 
that from the day when n 
educated Athenians at Salamis to that 
Von Moltke marshaled the educated Germans 
against France, inda 
are laid in knowledge, not in i ance 
that every sneer at education, at cultivation, at 
book-learning which is the recorded wisdom of 
the experience of mankind, is the demagogue’s 
sneer at intelligent liberty, inviting national de- 
generation and ruin. 


every intelligent man knows 
day when Themistocles led the 
when 


the sure foundations of states 
nce, and 


Sumner was soon at the Law School the fa- 


vorite pupil of that accomplished magistrate, 
Judge Story, the right-hand of Marshall, to 
whom in difficult moments the great Webster 
turned for law. 


its illustri citizen; the #@studies when, a little later: : 
pear ry Sree sndice gy the Law School—for he spoke chiefly of con- 


But tke character of his legal 
he was lecturing at 


stitutional law and the law of nations—showed 


even then the bent of his feeling, the vague 


reaching-out toward the future, the first faint 
hints and foreshowings of his own ultimate 
career. Could it hsve been revealed to him in 
that modest lecture-room at Cambridge as he 
was unfolding to a few students the principles 
of international law which in its full glory he 
believed to be nothing less than the science of 
the moral relations of states to each other, that 
one day in the Senate of the United States, and 
in its chief and most honoiable place, he should 
plead for the practical application of the prin- 
ciples which he cherished, a recognized author- 
ity, and himself one of the lawgivers whom he 
had described as the reformers of nations and 
the builders of human society, how well might 
he have seen that culmination of his career as 
the most secret hope of his heart fulfilled! 
But again, as he stood there, could he have 
seen as in a vision that one day also he should 
stand in that Senatorial arena in deadly conflict 
with crime against humanity—a conflict that 
shook the continent and arrested the world— 
and as a general upon the battle-field marshals 
all his forces, holding his swift and glittering 
lines in hand—his squadrons and regiments and 
artillery, his skirm‘shers and reserves, massing 
and dispersing at his supreme will, and, at last, 
snatching all his force, hurls it at the foe in one 
blasting bolt of fire and vicuory—so he, in that 
other and greater field, should gather up all the 
accumulated resources of his learning, all the 
training of the law, all the deep instincts and 
convictions of his conscience, and hurl them in 
one blazing and resistless mass in the very fore- 
front ot that mighty debate tuat flamed into 
civil war, melting four millions of chains, and 
regenerating a nation—could all this have been 
revealed to him, I doibt if he could have pre- 
pared himself ‘or the great part that he was to 
play with more conscience or more care, 

Then to the inflrences that made the man 
was added aresidence in Europe. ILe returned 
a polished cosmopolitan; a learned youth who 
had set upon the bench in Westminste~ Hall, 
and taught the judge: the rulings of their own 
courts; who had mingled on equal terms in the 
bouts of !ettered wit, no longer at the ‘*Mermaid,” 
but at Holland House, and the bveakfast-rooms 
of accomplished scho'ars in London and Paris 
and Berlin and Rome. Me returned knowing 
almost e’ery man and woman of renown in 
Europe, and he brought back what he carried 
awayr—a stainless purity of life and loftiness of 
aim, the habit of incessant work, which was the 
law of his be‘ng, and the tastes of a jurist, but 
not those of a practicing lawyer. His look, 
his walk, his dress, his manrer, were not those 
of the busy adyocate, but of the cultivated and 
brilliant man of society—the Admirable Crich- 
ton of the saloons. He was oftener seen in the 
refined circles of the city, in the libraries and 
Jining-rooms of Prescott and Quincy, of Ban- 
croft and ‘Ticknor, than in the courts of law. 
Distinguished foreigners, constantly arriving, 
brought him letters, and he took them to the 
galleries and the college. But while he saun- 
tered he studied. In his office he was diligently 
citing great works of law; not practicing at 
the bar, fur, indeed, he was not forned for a 
jury lawyer, whe-e the jury was less than a 
nation, or mankind. The elec.ric agility, the 
consummate tact, the readiness for every re- 
source, the humor that btightens or withers, 
the command of the opposite point of view, the 
superticial ardor, the facility of simulation that 
makes the worse appear the better reason, the 
passionate gus, and sweep of eloquent appeal— 
these were lacking, and, wanting these, he did 
not seek the laurels of the jury advocate. 
Sumner’s legal mind at this time, and through- 
out his life, was largely moulded, trained, to thay 
contemplation of great principles and to lofty 
research. As one of his admiring comrades, 
himself a renowned lawyer, says of him: ‘‘In 
sporting terms he had a good eye for country, 
but no scent for a trail.” The movement of his 
mind was grand and comprehensive. He spoke 
naturally, not in subtle and dextrous pleas, but 
in stately and measured orations. 

When he retvsned from Europe he was 
thought to have been too much fascinated by 
Engiand, and throughout his life it was some- 
times said that he was still enthralled by his 
admiration tor that country. But what is more 
natural to an American than love of England? 
Does not Hawthorne instinctively call it ‘Our 
old home”? The Pilgrims came to plant a 
purer England, and their children, the colonists, 
took up arms to maintain a truer England, but 
an England still. They became independent, 
but they did not renounce their race nor their 
language, and their victory left them the ad- 
yanced outpost of English political progress 
and civilizatios. The principles that we most 
proudly maintain to-day, those to which Sum- 
ner’s whole life ws devoted, are English tra- 
ditions. The great muniments of individual lib- 
erty in every degree descended to us from our 
fathers. The commonwealth, justice as the 
political corner-stone, the rule of the constitu- 
tional majority, the habeas corpus, the trial by 
jury, freedom of speech and of the press—-these 
are English, and they are ours. I do not agree 
with the melancholy Fisher Ames that ‘the im- 
mortal spirit of the wood-nymph Liberty dwells 
only in the English oak”; but the most patri- 
otic American may well remember that individ- 
ual freedom sometimes seems alnicst surer and 
sturdier in England than here, and may wisely 
repair to drink at those elder fountains. No 
Englishman in this generation has more influ- 
enced the thought of his country than John Stuart 
Mill, and the truest American will find upon his 
heroic pages gleams of a fairer and ampler 
America than ever in vision even Samuel Adams 
saw. No,no! Plymouth Rock was but astep- 
ping-stone from one continent to another in the 
great march of the same historic development; 
and to-day, with electric touch, we grasp the 
hand of England under the sea that the tumult 
of the ocean may not toss us further asunder, 
but throb as the beating of one common heart. 
Is it strange, then, that the young lawyer whose 
deepest instinct was love of freedom, and whose 
yoath had been devoted to the study of that 
noble science whose highest purpose is to de- 
fend individual right, after long residence in 
the land of John Sciden, of Coke, of Mansfield, 
of Blackstone, of Romilly, as well as of Shakes- 
peare and Bacon, ot Newton and Jeremy Tay- 
lor—a land which had appealed in every way to 
his heart, his mind, his imagination, whose his- 
tory had inspired, whose learning had armed, 
him to be a liberator of the oppressed—should 
always have turned with admiration to the coun- 
try ‘twhere,” as her laureate sings— 

“Where freedom broadens slowly down 

From precedent to precedent” f 
Such were the general influences that moulded 
the young Sumner. But to what a situation 
in his own country he returned!—a_ situation 
neither understood nor suspected by the fastidi- 
ous and elegant circles which received him. 
The man never lived who enjoyed more, or was 
more fitted to enjoy, the higher delights of hu- 
man society than Sumner, or who might have 
seemed to those who scanned his habits and his 
tastes so little adapted for the heroic part. | 
Could the scope and progress and culmination | 
of the great contest which had already begun 
have been foreseen and measured, Charles Sum- 
ner would probably have been selected as the! 





familiar with many of the most inspiring scenes 
of our American story. I know not if the peo- | 
ple of this neighborhood are always conscious | 
of the hallowed ground upon which they daily 
tread. Wewho come hither from other States, 
pilgrims to the cradle of American indepen- 
dence, are moved by emotions such as we can 
not elsewhere feel. Here is the “Old South” 
meeting-house—and here may it long remain! 
where, however changed, still in imagination 
Sam Adams calis the Sons of Liberty to their 
duty. There the old State-house where 
James Otis, with electric eloquence, brings a 
continent to its feet. Beneath is the ground 
where Crispus Attucks fell. Beyond is Faneuil 


is 





temple now standing in the world, and upon the 


has been tounded the most humane republic in |} 
history. 
which Paul Revere’s lantern lights the 
independence. Below is the 
the scarlet troops of Percy and of Howe glitter | 
in the June sunshine of ninety-nine years ago; 
and lo! memorial of a battle lost and a cause 





won, the tall gray melancholy shaft on Bunker jagainst slavery in this country smouldered. | home thought him keeping silence too long, | nificant an event. 


upon his grave. 


type of the cultivated and scholarly gentleman | 
who would recoil from the conflict as Sir Thomas | 
Browne shunned the stern tumult 
Rebellion. 


To turn to! 


Trained in 


, for professional i 


But during all that tremendous time, on | 


teart was that of a little child. 


“ 


with praise, so the solemn appeal of the Aboli- 


of Independence echoed from solitary heart to 

heart until the land rang with the litany of 
liberty. In politics the discussion had been 

stamped out like a threatening fire upon the 

prairie whenever it arose. But soon after Mr. 

Sumner’s return from Europe this, too, flamed 

out afresh in the attempted annexation of Texas. 

Early in 1845 the plan was consummated. Mr. 

Sumner was a Whig, but then and always he 

was, above all, aman. He was too well versed 
in the history of freedom not to know that the 
great victories over despotism and slavery in 

every form had been won by united action, and 
he knew that united action implies organization 
and a party. But, while great political results 
are to be gained by means of great parties, he 
knew that a party which is too blind to see or 
too cowardly to acknowledge the real issue ; 
which pursues its ends, however noble, by ig- 
noble means; which tolerates corruption, which 
trusts unworthy men, which suffers the public 
service to be prostituted to personal ends, defies 
reason and conscience, and summons all honest 
men to oppose it. When conscience goes, all 
goes; and wherever conscience went Charles 
Sumner followed. It took him out of those de- 
lightful drawing-rooms and tranquil libraries ; 
it drew him away from old companions and 
cherished friends; it exposed him to their sus- 
picion, their hostility, their scorn; it forbade 
him the peaceful future of his dreams and ex- 
pectations; it placed him at the fiery heart of 
the fiercest conflict of the century; it hedged 
his life with insults and threats and plots of 
assassination; it bared his head to the dreadful 
blow that struck him senseless to the Senate 
floor and sent him a tortured wanderer beyond 
the sea; later it separated him from the cvoper- 
ation of colleagues, and severed him from his 
party; and at last it exposed him, sick in body 
and in mind, to the blow that wounded his soul, 
the censure of his beloved Massachusetts. But 
he did not quail; he did not falter; he showed 
himself still to be her worthy son. Wherever con- 
science went, Charles Sumner followed. ‘‘God 
help me!” cried Martin Luther, “I can no 
other.” ‘‘Godhelp me!” said Charles Sumner, 
“I must do my drty.” 

The Whigs are, or ought to be, he said, in 
1845, the party of freedom. But when they 
retused to recognize the real contest in the 
country by rejecting in their National Conven- 
tion of 1848 the Wilmot Proviso, Mr. Sumner 
went with the other Conscience Whigs to Wor- 
cester, and organized the Free-Soil party; and 
when, in the winter of 1850-51, the Legislature 
of Massachusetts was to elect the successor of 
Daniel Webster in the Senate of the United 
States, the Free-Soil chiefs, as upright, able 
and patriotic a body of political leaders as ever 
Massachusetts had, deliberately selected Mr. 
Sumner as their candidate—a selection which 
showed the estimate of the man by those who 
knew him most intimately, and who most thor- 
oughly understood the times. He was young, 
strong, learned, variously accomplished, a mir- 
acle of industry, zealous, pure, of indomitable 
courage, and of supreme moral energy. But 
he had little political ambition, and in 1846 had 
peremptorily declined to be a candidate for 
Congress. He was not a member of either of 
the great perties. Ife would not make any 
pledge of any kind, or move his tongue, or 
wink his eye, to secure success. He was 
pledged then and always and only to his sense 
of right. He stood for no partisan end what- 
ever, but simply and solely for uncompromising 
resistance to slavery. The contest of the elec- 
tion was long; it lasted for three months, and 
on the 24th of April, 1851, he was elected. ‘‘I 
accept,” he said, ‘‘as the servant of Massachu- 
setts, mindful of the sentiments uttered by her 
successive Legislatures, of the genfus which in- 
spires her history, and ot the men, her perpetual 
pride and ornament, who breathed into her that 
breath ot liberty which early made her an ex- 
ample to her sister States.” Low these lofty 
words lift us out of the grossness of public 
corruption and agg 20, into the air of ideal 
states and public men! What a stately sum- 
mons are they to his beloved Massachusetts 
once more to take the lead, and again to guide 
her sister States to greater political purity and 
the ancient standards of public character and 
service | 

The hour in which Mr. Sumner wrote those 
words, the hour of his entrance upon public 
life, was the darkest of our history. But if his 
mind had turned regretfully to that tranquil 
career of his earlier anticipation, how well 
fmight his good genius have whispered to him 
what the flower of English gentlemen and schol- 
ars had written three hundred years before: 
“‘To what purpose should our thoughts be di- 
rected to various kinds of knowledge unless 
room be afforded for putting it into practice, so 
that public advantage may be the result?” Or 
that other strain, full of the music of a conse- 
crated soul, in which Philip Sidney writes to 
his father-in-law, Walsingham: ‘I think a wise 
and constant man ought never to grieve while 
he doth play, as a man may say, his own part 
truly.” 

What, then, was the political situation when 
Mr. Sumner entered the Senate? Slavery had 
apparently subdued the country. Grand Juries 
in the Northern States presented citizens who 
in time of peace wished to discuss vital public 
questions as guilty of sedition. The Legisla- 
tures were summoned to make their speeches 
indictable offenses. In the Legislature of Rhode 
Island such a bill was reported. The Governor 
of New York favored such a law. The Gov- 
ernor of Ohio delivered a citizen of that State 
to the authorities of another to be cried for 
helping a slave to escape. The Governor of 
Massachusetts said that all discussion of the 
subject which tended to incite insurrection had 
been held to be indictable. Every great na- 
tional office was then, and long had been, held 
by the ministers of slavery. The American 
embassadors in Europe were everywhere silent, 
or smoothly apologized. Every committee in 
Congress was the servant of slavery, and when 
the Vice-President left his seat in the Senate it 
was filled by another like himself. All the at- 
tendants who stood around him, the door-keep- 
ers, messengers, sergeants-at-:zrms, down to the 
very pages who noiselessly skimmed the floor, 
were selected by its agents. Beyond the superb 
walls of the Capitol, which Senator Benton had 
long solemnly warned the country was built by 
permission of that Supreme Power which would 
seize and occupy it when the time came, the 
whole vast system of national offices was within 
the patronage of slavery. Every little post- 
office, every custom-house clerkship, was a bribe 
to silence, while the Postmaster-General of the 
United States robbed the mails at its bidding. 
When Sumner entered the Senate the most ab- 
solute subserviency to slavery was decreed as 
the test of nationality, and that power did not 
hesitate to declare that any serious effort, how- 
ever lawfully made, to change its policy would 
strike the tocsin of civil war. Meanwhile, at 
the very moment of his election, the horrors 
of the fugitive-slave law had burst upon thou- 
sands of innocent homes. Mothers snatched 
their children and fled, they knew not whither. 
Brave men, long safe in recovered liberty, were 
seized for no crime but misfortune, and hurried 
to their doom. Young men and girls who had 
been always free, always residents of their own 
States, were kidnapped and sold. The anguish, 
the sublime heroism, of this ghastly persecution 
fills one of the most tragical and most inspiring 
epochs of our story. Even those who publicly 
sustained the law from a sense of duty secretly 
helped the flying fugitives upon their way. 
The human heart is stronger than sophistry. 
The man who impatiently exclaimed that of 
course the law was hard, but it was the law, 
and must be obeyed, suddenly felt the quivering, 
panting fugitive clinging to his knees, guilty of 
no crime, and begging only the succor which no 
honest heart would refuse a dog cowering upon 
his threshold; and as he heard the dread power 
thundering at the door, ‘I am the Law, give me 
my prey!” inthe same moment he. heard God 
knocking at his heart, ‘‘Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto the least of these my little ones, ye 
have done it unto me!” 

Those days are passed. That fearful conflict | 





of the Great| is over; and the flowers just strewn all through | it will be guided. 
!these sorrowing States, indiscriminately upon | man. ; 

In speaking of that conflict I shall speak | the graves of the blue and the gray, show how | other; and we are here in the name of humanity 
plainly; I hope to speak truly. 
Mr. Sumner's public career is to open a chapter | with no willingness, with no bitterness: but | country.” The speaker was greatly affected, 
of our history written in fire and closed in| how can I show you Charles Sumner if I do|and after a moment Mr. Sumner said: ‘Sir, I 
blood, but which we must be willing to recall if not show you the time that made him what he | am surprised that you attribute to me such in- 
we would juetly measure the man. 
his own expectation for other ends, framed for| tion of the country when he took the oath as} What, then, is it that you would have me do?” 
friendship, for gentleness 
social ease, and the placid renown of letters, 
he was suddenly caught up in the stormy cloud, | eration was gone. 
and his life became a strife that filled a genera- | will of the three, had died in the previous year. | Sumner, rising to his lofty height—and never 
Iiall, the plainest and most reverend political | tion. i 


truly it is ended. Heaven knows I speak of it 


was? This was the political and moral situa- 
Senator, on the Ist of December, 1851. The 
famous political triumvirate of the former gen- 


Mr. Calhoun, the master- 


Mr. Webster was Secretary of State; and Hen 


mpl : n th the one hand enthusiastically trusted, on the| Clay, with fading eye and bowed frame and | what you say is indeed ‘true, and if at this mo- 
principles which are its inseparable traditions | other contemptuously scorned and hated, his | trembling voice—Henry Clay, Compromise in- | ment the North trusts me, as you think, beyond 


He said no un- | carnate—feebly tottered out of the chamber as | all others, it is because the North knows that | judgment, yet there were thousands e , 
| d and con- | amply fitted for it as he. 


As he took the oath the new triumvirate | promise.” 


For | this when he made his first important speech, , x 
some months Mr. Sumner did not speak upon | and felt forthe first time the immense force be- | tion of leadership of which i speak as a con- 


Down to the year 1830 the moral agitation | the great topic, and many of his friends at | hind his words, that I call that speech so sig- | spicuous and decided party chief. _ 
But there were certain modifications of these? iar with the curr 


whole public career. 


take their departure. These are strong words. 
See if they are justified. The slavery debate 
was certainly the most momentous that bad ever 
occurred in the country, and brave words had 
been already uttered for freedom. The subtle 
and sanguine and sagacious Seward had spoken 


massive and Websterian logic, had pressed his 
solid reasoning home; and the gay humor of 
Hale had irradiated his earnest and strenuous 
appeals. But all of these men were known to 


ticians, as men of political ambition. With such 
elements and men slavery was accustomed to 
deal. Carefully studying the Senator from New 
York, it saw, with the utmost purity of charac- 
ter, trained ability, acute political instinct, and 
partisan habit, the intellectual optimist who 
grasped the situation with his brain rather than 
with his heart and conscience. It tested him by 
its own terrible earnestness. It weighed him 
in the balance of its own unquailing and un- 
compromising resolution, and found him want- 
ing. Do not misunderstand me. Mr. Seward 
was the only political leader for whom I have 
ever felt the admiring loyalty which older men 
felt for Webster and Calhoun and Clay. His 
career has been nobly set forth by your own 
distinguished citizen, Mr. Adains, in his dis- 
course before the Legislature of New York. 
And as he went to Albany to say what he be- 
lieved to be the truth, so have I come hither. 
Slavery knew Mr. Seward to be accustomed to 
political co 1siderations, to party necessities, to 
the claims of compromise. It knew the scope 
of his political philosophy, the brightness of his 
hope of American glory under the Union, the 
steady certainty of his trust that all would be 
well. Even if, like Webster and Calhoun and 
Clay, he saw the gathering storm, he thought— 
and he did not conceal his tho ight—that he had 
the confidence of his oppone ita, and could avert 
or control the tempest. Slavery knew that he 
could not. If he proudly declared the higher 
law, slavery knew that he did it, as Plato an- 
nounced thé Golden Rule, as a thinker, not as 
an actor; as a philosopher, not as the founder 
of a religion ready to be sealed with fire and 
blood. But this was the very spirit of slavery, 
and it did not see it to be his. 

In the midst of a speech which logically cut 
the ground from beneath the slave interest, and 
calmly foretold the blessing of the emancipa- 
tion that was unavoidable, Mr. Seward would 
sometimes turn and hold out his fingers fora 
pinch of snuff toward some Southern Senator, 
who, turning away his face, offered him the box. 
When the Senate adjourned Mr. Seward would 
perhaps join the same colleague to stroll home 
along the avenue as if they had been country 
lawyers coming from a court where they had 
been arguing a dry point of law. It showed 
how imperfectly he felt or how inadequately he 
measured the sullen intensity and relentless 
purpose of the spirit which dominated our poli- 
tics, and would pause at nothing in its course. 
In a word, that spirit was essentially revolu- 
tionary, and Mr. Seward had not a revolution- 
ary fiber in his being. Long afterward, when 
the movement of cecession had begun, as he 

yalked with a fellow-Senator to the Capitol on 
the morning of Washington’s birthday, he saw 
on all sides the national flags fluttering in the 
sun, and exclaimed to bis companion, with 
triumphant incredulity, ‘Look there! sce those 
flags! and yet they talk of disunion!” 

Up to the moment of Mr. Sumner’s appear- 
ance in the Senate Mr. Seward had been the 
foremost antislavery leader in public life. But 
slavery, carefully studying him, believed, as I 
think, that he would compromise. That was 
the test. If he would compromise he might 
annoy, but he was not to be feared. If he 
would compromise he might melodiously sing 
the glory of the Union at his pleasure. If he 
would compromise he would yield. If he were 
not as invincibly resolute as slavery he was al- 
ready conquered; and he was the leader of the 
North. There sat Seward in the Senate—yes, 
and there Webster had sat, there Clay had sat, 
with all their great and memorable service; 
there in its presiding chair Millard Fillmore had 
sat; and over them all slavery had stalked 
straight on in its remorseless imperial carcer. 
And if, as Mr. Seward’s most able eulogist 
mournfully remarks, he was permitted at last 
to leave public life ‘‘with fewer marks of recog- 
nition of his brilliant career than he would have 
had if he had been the most insignificant of our 
Presidents,” may it not be that, without ques- 
tioning his generous character, his lofty abil- 
ity and his illustrious service, these was a gen- 
eral feeling that in the last administration under 
which he served he had seemed in some degree 
to justify the instinct of slavery, that his will 
was not gs sternly inexorable as its own? 

I do hot, of course, forget that compromise 
makes government possible, and that the Union 
was based upon it. ‘All government,” says 
Burke, ‘‘is fo inded upon compromise and bar- 
ter.....--But,” he adds, ‘tin all fair dealing the 
thing bought must bear some proport'on to the 
purchase paid. None will barter away the im- 
mediate jewel of the soul.” So Sir James 
Mackintosh said of Lord Somers, whom he de- 
scribed as the perfect model of a wise statesman 
in a free community, that ‘‘to be useful he sub- 
mitted to compromise with the evil that he could 
not extirpate.” But it is the instinct of the 
highest statesmanship to know when the jewel 
of which Burke speaks is demanded, and to re- 
solve that at any cost it shall not be sold. John 
Pym had it when he carried up to the Lords the 
impeachment of Strafford. John Adams had it 
when he lifted the Continental Congress in his 
arms and hurled it over the irrevocable line of 
independence. Charles Sumner had it when, 
at the close of his first great speech in the Sen- 
ate, he exclaimed, in the face of slavery in its 
highest seat, ‘‘By the constitution which I have 
sworn to support I am bound to disobey this 
act.” Until that moment slavéry had not seen 
in public life the man whom it truly feared. 
But now, amazed, incredulous, appalled, it felt 
that it had met its master. Here was a spirit 
as resolute and haughty as its own, with re- 
sources infinitely richer. Here at last was the 
North, the American conscience, the American 
will—the heir of the traditions of English mag- 
na charta, and, far beyond them, of the old 
Swiss cantons high on the heaven-kissing Alps 
—the spirit that would not winee, nor com- 
promise, nor bend, but which, like a cliff of 
adamant, said to the furious sea, ‘Ilere shall 
thy proud waves be stayed!” 

Ten years afterward, when States were se- 
ceding and preparing to secede—when the re- 
luctant mind of the North began to see that war 
was possible—when even many of Mr. Sumner's 
and Mr. Seward’s party fricnds trembled in dis- 
may, Mr. Seward ended his last speech in the 
Senate, a guarded plea for the Union, by con 
cessions which amazcd many of his most earn- 
est triends. L know that he thought it the part 
of a wise statesinanship that he who was to be 
the head of the new administration should re- 
tain if possible the support of the opposition of 
the North by shunning everything like menace, 
and by speaking in the most temperate and con- 
ciliatory tone. But his mournful concluding 
words, “I learned early from Jefferson that in 
political affairs we can not always do what seems 
to us absolutely best,” sounded at that time and 
under those circumstances like a mortal cry of 
defeat and surrender. And at the very time 
that Mr. Seward was speaking those words Mr. 
Sumner was one evening surprised by a visit in 
Washington from a large number of the most 
conspicuous citizens of Boston, all of whom 
had been among his strongest and most positive 
political opponents. He welcomed them grave- 
ly, seeing that their purpose was very serious, 
and after a few moments the most distinguished 
member of the party made an impassioned ap- 
peal to the Senator. ‘You know us all,” he 
said, ‘fas fellow-zitizens of yours who have al- 
ways and most strongly regretted and opposed 
your political course. But at this awful mo- 
ment, when the country hangs upon the edge of 
civil war—and what civil war means you know— 
we believe that there is one man only who can 
avert the threatening calamity, one man whom 
the North really trusts, and by whose counsels 
We believe that you are that 
The North will listen to you, and to no 


and civilization to implore you to save your 
I will, however, assume it. 


tluence. Be it so. 


‘“‘We implore you, Mr. Sumner, as you love 
your country and your God, to vote for the 
Crittenden compromise.” “Sir,” said Charles 


more Charles Sumner than in that moment—“‘if 








There is the Old North steeple, on| worthy word, he did no unmanly deed; dis-; Charles Sumner, Conscience incarnate, came under no circumstances whatever would I com- | sands of men who would be startle 
land to | honor fled his face ; and to-day those who so long | in. 
water on which | and so naturally but so wrongfully believed him | was complete, for Mr. Seward and Mr. Chase 
their enemy strew rosemary for remembrance} had taken their seats two years before. 


It was precisely because slavery recognized 


I do not claim for Sumner 





It was one of the words | at last defeating the influences 
tionists to the Golden Rule and the Declaration | tat are events, and from which historical epochs | long controlled unquestioned the politics of the 

State, had lifted into the Senate a man pledged 
only to cry Delenda est Carthago ! aad who, by 
the law of his mental and moral structure, could 
no more comptomise the principle at stake than 
he could tell a lie. 
the young Senator proudly assert that the con- 
often and wisely. The passionless Chase, with | stitution did not recognize slavery, except in 


their colleagues as members of parties, as poli- | the process provided was flagrantly and palpably 


cal awakening of that time. 


N 


which had so' 


Still further, slavery heard 


the slave-trade clause, whose force was long 
since spent; that the clause upon which the 
Fugitive Law was grounded was a mere compact 
conferring no power, and that every detail of 


unconstitutional. Slavery, he insisted, was sec- 

tional, liberty was national; and, throwing this 

popular cry to the country, he irradiated his po- 

sition with so splendid an illumination of illus- 

tration, precedent, argument, appeal, that it 

shone all over the land. How like a sunrise it 

strengthened and stimulated and inspired the 

North! It furnished the quiver of a thousand 

orators and newspapers, and was an exhaustiess 

treasury of resources for the debate. Above 

all, it satisfied men bred in reverence of law 

that their duty as citizens was coincident with 

the dictates of their consciences, and that the 

constitution justitied them in withstanding the 

statute which their souls loathed. 

This was the very service that the country 

needed at that time; and that no dramatie effect 
should be wanting, as Henry Clay had left the 
Senate for the last time on the day that Sumner 
was sworn in, so, as he was making his first 
great plea for justice under the constitution, his 
predecessor, Daniel Webster, thep Secretary of 
State, came into the chamber, and also tor the 
last time. I know no more impressive scene. 
There is the old Senator, then the chief figure 
in America, who, a year before, on the 7th of 
March, had made his last speech supporting the 
policy of the Fugitive-Slave bill, and against 
the Wilmot proviso. Worn, wasted, sad, with 
powers so great and public service so renowned, 
the Olympian man who had sought so long, so 
ably, so vainly, to placate the implacable, his 
seventy years ending in baffled hopes and bitter 
disappointment and a broken heart, gazed with 
those eyes of depthless melancholy upon his 
successor. And here stands that successor, 
with the light of spotless youth upon his face, 
towering, dauntless, radiant; the indomitable 
Puritan, speaking as a jawyer, a statesman and 
aman, not for his State alone, nor for his coun- 
try only, but for human rights everywhere and 
always, forecasting the future, heralding the 
new America. As Webster looked and listened, 
did he reeall the words of that younger man 
seven years before in Faneuil Hall, when he 
prayed the party that Webster led to declare for 
emancipation? Did he remember the impassion- 
ed appeal to himself, that as he had justly earned 
the title of defender of the constitution, so now 
he should devote his marvelous powers to the 
overthrow of slavery, and thereby win a nobler 
name? Alas! it was demanding dawn of the 
sunset! It ws. beseeching yesterday to return 
to-morrow. it was imploring Daniel Webster 
to be Charles Sumner. No, fellow-citizens, in 
that appeal Sumner forecast his own glory. 
“Assume, then,” cried he, “these unperformed 
duties. ‘The aged shall bear witness to you; 
the young shall kindle with rapture as they re- 
peat the name of Webster; the large company 
of the ransomed shalt teach their children and 
their children’s children to the latest generation 
to call you blessed; and you shall have yet 
another title, never to be forgotten on earth or 
in heaven, defender of humanity !” 

I dwell upon this first great speech of Mr. 
Sumner’s in the Senate because it illustrates 
his own publie qualities and character, his aims 
and his methods. Ile began to take an official 
part in affairs when all questions were de- 
termined by a single interest, a single policy, 
and all issues grew out of that. His nature 
was so transparent and simple, and the charac- 
ter of his relation to his time so evident, that 
there is but one story to tell. All his greater 
speeches upon domestic topics after that of 
August, 1852, were but amplifications of the 
theme. The power that he had defied did not 
relax, but redoubled its efforts to subdue the 
country to its will, and every new attempt found 
Sumner with more practised powers, with more 
comprehensive resources, ready and eager for 
the battle. For the whole of his active career, 
before, during, and after the war, his work was 
substantially the same. He was essentially an 
orator and a moral reformer, and with unsur- 
passed earnestness of appeal, emphasized from 
first to last by the incalculable weight of his 
commanding character, his work was to rouse 
and kindle and inspire the public opinion of the 
country to his own uncompromising hostility to 
slavery. In this crusade he traversed the land, 
as it were, by his specches, a new Peter the 
Hermit, and by his sincerity, his unconquerable 
zeal, his affluent learning, making history and 
literature and art tributary to his purpose, he 
entered the houses and hearts and minds of the 
people of the Northern States, and fanned the 
flame of an holy hatred of the intolerable and 
audacious wrong. It was indispensable to this 
work that he should not be able to admit any 
qualification of its absorbing necessity or any 
abatement of the urgency with which it must 
be pursued. Once in later days, when I argued 
with him that opponents might be sincere, and 
that there was some reason on the other side, 
he thundered in reply: ‘‘Upon such a question 
there is no other side!” The time required such 
a leader—a man who did not believe that there 
was another side to the question, who would 
treat difference of opinion almost as moral 
delinquency; and the hour found the man in 
Sumner. 

For see what the leadership of opinion in this 
country then demanded. In the first place, and 
for the reasons L have mentioned—the instinct, 
traditions and habits of the dominant race in 
our civilization—such a leader must be a man 
who showed that the great principles of liberty, 
buto liberty under law, of what we call regu- 
lated liberty, were on his side; whose familiarity 
with the constitution and with constitutional in- 
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would have perplexed a g 
adsorbed, and who by moments of doubt and 
hesitation would have imperilled everything. 


Thus his legal mind, in the pursuit of a moral 


end, had sometimes what I may call a ha 
lack of logic. - od 


4 For instance, his first 
great public oration, upon the ‘*True Grandeur 
of Nations,’ 
of the g 
denunciation of the horrors and wropgs of war. 


and its influence will be deep and lasting. 
it overstated its own case. 
zen-soldier not only to ridicule, but to moral 
aversion. And yet the young men who sat in 
martial array before the orator had not sub- 
initted to military discipline merely for the splen- 
dor of a parade, but that in the solemn and 
exigent hour they might the more effectively 
defend the public safety and private honor, the 
school and the hospital, and social honor itself, 
the only guarantee of peace; and all this not at 
the arbitrary command of their own will, but by 
the lawful and considered word of the civil 
power. What is military foree which he de- 
rided but, in the last resort, the law which he 
revered, in execution? As a friend asked him, 
Are the judgments of Story and of Shaw advice 
merely? Do they not, if need be, command 
every bayonet in the State? Is force wrong, 
and must the policeman not only be prohibited 
from carrying a pistol or a club, but must he be 
forbidden to lay his hand upon the the thicf in 
the act to compel him to the station? The 
young Ccitizen-soldiers who sat before the orator 
were simply the ultimate police. To decry to 
them with resounding and affluent power the 
practice which covered war with a false luster 
yas a noble service, but to do it in a way that 
would forbid the just aud lawful punishment of 
a murderer disclosed a defective logic. Thus 
Sumner sometimes used argements that were 
two-edged swords, apt to wound the wielder as 
well astheenemy. And so he sometimes adopt- 
ed propositions of constitutional or international 
law which lod straight to his moral end, but 
which would hardly have endured the legal mi- 
croscope. Yet he maintained them with such 
fervor of conviction, such an array of prece- 
dent, such amplitude of illustration, that to the 
great popular mind, morally exalted like his 
own, his statements had the majesty and the con- 
clusiveness of demonstrations. 

And this, again, was what the time needed. 
Tne debate was essentially, although under the 
forms of law, revolutionary. It aimed at the 
displacement not only of an administration, but 
of a theory of the government and of traditional 
usage that did not mean to yield without a strug- 
gle. It required, therefore, not the judicially 
logical mind, vor the fine touch of casuistry that 
splits and halts and defers until the cause is lost, 
but the mind so absolutely alive with the idea 
and fixed upon the end that it compels the means. 
John Pym was resolved that Strafford should be 
impeached, and ne found the law forit. Charles 
Sumner was resolved that slavery should fall, 
and he found the constitution for it. When the 
great debate ended and there was the moment 
of dread silence before the outburst of civil war, 
the legal casuistry which had found the terrors 
of the Fugitive-Slave law constitutional could 
see no power in the constitution to coerce States, 
Charles Sumner, who had found in the consti- 
tution no au.hority for slave-hunting, answered 
the furious cannonaade at Fort Sumter by de- 
claring that slivery had legally destroyed itself, 
and by demarding immediate emancipation. 

And as the crisis in which Sumner lived re- 
quired that in a leader the qualities of a lawyer 
should be modified by those of the patriot and 
the moralist, so it demanded that the party man 
should be more than a partisan. He never for- 
vot that a party is a means, not an end. He 
knew the joy and the power of association—no 
man better. Ile knew the history of parties 
everywhere—in Greece and Rome, in England 
and France, and in our own earlier day; and he 
knew how insensibly a party comes to resemble 
an army, and an army to stand for the country 
and cause which it has defended. But he knew 
above all that parties are kept pure and useful 
only by the resolute independence of their mem- 
bers, and that those leaders whom, from their 
lofty principle and uncompromising qualities, 
parties do not care to nominate, are the very 
leaders who make parties able to elect their 
candidates. The Republican party was organ- 
ized to withstand slavery when slavery dared 
all. It needed, therefore, one great leader at 
least who was not merely a partisan, who did 
not work for party ends, but for the ends of the 
party. It needed a man absorbed and mastered 
by hostility to slavery; a man of one idea, like 
Columbus, with his whole soul trembling over 
to the west, wearying courts and kings and 
councils wich his single incessant and importu- 
nate plea, until he sailed over the horizon, and 
gave anew world to the old; a man of one idea, 
like Luther, pleading his private conscience 
against the ancient hierarchy, and giving both 
worlds religious liberty. Yes, a man of one 
idea. This was what the time demanded in 
public and party life, and this it found in Charles 
Sumner; not an anti-slavery man only, but a 
man in whose soul for thirty years the sigh of 
the slave never ceased, and whose dying words 
were a prayer to save the bill that made that 
slave wholly an equal citizen. 

When the Republican party came into power 
it was forced to conduct a war in which the very 
same qualities were demanded. The public 
mind needed constantly to be roused and sus- 
tained by the trumpect-note of an ever higher en- 
deavor, and from no leader did it hear that tone 
more steadily and clearly than from Sumner. 
When the most radical, which in such a moment 
is the wisest, policy came to be discussed in de- 
tailed measures, he had already robbed it of its 
terrors by nixkingit familiar. While Congress 
declared by a vote almpst unanimous that eman- 
cipation was not a ec a or an element of the 
war, Sumner proclaimed to the country that 
slavery was perpetual war, and that emancipation 





terpretation, and whose standing among lawyers 
who dealt with the comprehensive spirit and | 
purpose of the law, was recognized and com- | 
manding, so that, instructed by him, the farmer | 
in the field, the mechanic in the shop, the trav- | 
eller by the way —all law-loving Americans 
everywhere, could maintain the contest with 
their neighbors point-by-point upon the letter 
of the constitution, and show, or think they 
showed, that the supreme law in its intention, 
in the purpose of its authors, by the unquestion- 
able witness of the time, demanded an interpre- 
tation and a statute in favor of liberty. Then, 
in the second place, this leader must be identi- 
fied with a political party, for the same instinct 
which seeks the law and leans upon precedent 
acts through the organization of parties. The 
Free-soil sentiment that sent Sumner to the 
Senate was the real creative force in our polities 
at that time. It had a distinct organization in 
several States. It had nominated presidential 
candidates at Buffalo; and, although the Whig 
and Democratic were still the great parties, the 
Free-soil principle was necessarily the nucleus 
around which a new and truly national party 
must presently gather. In 1852 the common 
enemy silenced the Whig party, which almost 
instantly dissolved as a powerful element in 
polities, and the Republican party arose. No 
man had done more to form the opinion and 
deepen the conviction from which it sprang than 
Sumner; no man accepted its aid with more 
alacrity, or saw more clearly its immense op- 
portunity. As early as September, 1854, he de- 
clared in the State convention of his political 
friends: ‘As Republicans we go forth to en- 
counter the oligarchs of slavery ;” and eighteen 
years afterward, in warning the party against 
what he thought to be a fatal course, he said | 
that he had been one of the straitest of the sect, | 
who had never failed to sustain its candidates or 
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to advance its principles. He was indeed one 
of its fathers. No citizen who has acted with 
that party will question the greatness of his, 
service to it; no citizen who opposed that party | 
will deny it. The personal assault upon him in | 
the Senate, following his prodigious defense of | 
the Republican position and policy, and soon | 


made him throughout the inspiring summer of 








fused to find themselves marching 1n a political | had been e 1 1 
campaign out of step with Charles Sumner. | was master of its history and literature. ’ 
Thus he satisfied the second imperative condi- | was his hope—surely a noble ambitiun—to con- | against the party, and his resolution not to 
| tribute to it something that might still further 


ih 


Hill rises—rises ‘‘till it meets the sun in his} But in that year Benjamin Lundy touched with | half-fearing that he, too, had been enchanted by | deeper convictions or a sterner will than those | conditions essential to the position, and these | h 


coming, while the earliest light of morning 
gilds it, and parting day lingers and plays on its 
summit.” These scenes, as well as his books 
and college, were the school of Sumner: and as|s 
the tall and awkward youth, dreaming of Mara- | 
thon and Arbela, of Sempach and Morgarten 
walked on Bunker Hill, and his eyes wandered | o 


cord and Lexington, doubt not that the genius | n 
of his native land whigpered to him that 
knowledge and the highest training and the} 
purest purpose were but the necessary equip- 
ment of the ambition that would serve in any 
way @ country whose cause in his own day, as 
in the day of Bunker Hill, was the cause ot 
human pature, Charles Sumner was an edu- 
eated man, a college-bred man, as all the great 


echoed from peak to peak of the barren moun- 
tains until the great dumb wilderness was voca 


et of the Abolitionists. 


f primitive Christians. 





This first great speech upon the repeal of the 


event in the Senate since Mr. Webster's reply powerful enough to hold its friends close to- 
to Hayne, and an epitome of Mr. Sumner’s' gether through a contest of three months, and, ' he moved straight on, disdaining obstac 


‘A fool's bolt is soon shot,’ | Charles Summer in the seat of Daniel Webster, | | 
At | saying that the constitution forbade him to obey | with principles than with details, 
the Fugitive-Slave Law, was not an individual ; | s 
he was a representative man. 
| enthusiastic men and —— a school-house | s 8 
had sent him to the Senate, but the Legislature | an Alpine guide leading his company of travel- ste d 
of a State. Nor that alone, for that Taccinkere lers saul ike pure jo awful heights, with his | and humiliated before the country and foreign 
had not sent him as the representative of aj e 


fire the soul of William Lloyd Garrison, and | the woful Circe of the South. They did not | of many of his associates. But the Abolition- | also were found in Sumner. u 
that agitation burst out again irrepressibly. You } know how carefully slavery prevented him from | ists, however devoted and eloquent, were only | felicity of his career that even his defects of b 
remember—who can forget ?—the passionate on- | finding an opportunity. A month before he | private citizens and agitators who abjured po- | constitution served to cquip him more fully 
It was conscience | could get the floor for his purpose Theodore | litical methods. They seemed to the supreme | his task. Thus, while it was indispersable un- 
rising in insurrection. They made their great Parker said, in a public speech: “I wish he | influence in the government a band of pestilent | der the circumstances that he should be a con- 
| {ppeal with the ardor of martyrs and the zeal had spoken long ago...-..-But it is for him to | fanatics. 
over sesceiel takes : ered | ; Fifth-monarchy men, | decide, not for us. 
er peaceful fields and happy towns to Con- | ranters, Anabaptists, were never more repug- | while a wise man often reserves his fire.” | 
ant to their times than they, and they became | length, on the 26th of August, 1852, after many 
all | the prey of the worst and most disorderly pas- | effurts to be heard, Mr. Sumner obtained the | 
sions. The abolition missionaries were mobbed, | floor, saying as he arose: ‘‘The subject is at | 
imprisoned, maimed, murdered, but still, as in| last broadly before the Senate, and by the bless- | 
the bitter days of Puritan persecution in Scot-| ing of God it shall be discussed.” 
land the undaunted voices of the Covenanters | 
were heard singing bymns that echoed and re- Fugitive-Slave Law was the most 


significant | party, but of an idea—an idea which had been | soul breathing an 


pirit rather than the letter. 
No meeting of | the great end to be achieve 
ometimes almost to assume 


ye fixed upon their celestial beauty, and his 


for | p 


But Charles Sumner in the Senate, | stitutional and international lawyer, it was no | into commonwealths, \ 
ess essential that his mind should deal more | commonwealths as members of the great society 


and with the | of mankind.” 
saw so clearly | manship; and when, in the spring of 1871, 
d that he seemed | upon the annual renewal of the committees of 
the means. Like | the Senate, his Republican colleagues cecided 
| not to restore him to his chair, he felt degraded 


He 


‘‘Ampler ether, a diviner air,” 








Such was the’ foreign statesmen of his time. 


| gether men in families, and which form families 


powers. 
party was still in the ascendant. 
tions were undeniable. 
les that refusal to restore him implied some deep dis- 


only was peace. Like Nelson in the battle of 
the Baltic, when the admiral signalled to stop 
fighting, he put the glass to his blind eye and 
shouted, “I don’t see the admiral’s signal; nail 
my own colors to the mast for closer battle!” 
As before the war, so while it raged, he felt the 
imperial necessity of the conclusion so strongly 
that he made all arguments serve, and forced 
all facts into line. He was alive with the truth 
that Dryden nobly expresses: “1 have heard, 
indeed, of some virtuous persons who have 
ended unfortunately, but never of any virtuous 


nation. Providence is engaged too deeply when 
ithe cause becomes so general.” Mr. Lincoln, 


who was a natural diplomatist, fortunately un- 
derstood Mr. Sumner. ‘The President knew as 
well as the Senator that the war sprang from 
slavery. Ife had already said that the house of 
the Union divided against itself could not stand. 
He knew as well as Sumner that slavery must 
be smitten. But he knew also that in his posi- 
tion he could not smite until public opinion 
lifted his arm. ‘To stimulate that opinion, there- 
fore, was the most precious service to the Presi- 
dent, to the country, and the world. Thus it 
was not the appeal to Lincoln, it was the appeal 
to public opinion that was demanded. It was 
not Sumner’s direct, but his reflected, light that 
was so useful. And when the President at last 
raised his arm—for he pulled no unripe fruit, 
and he did nothing until he thought the time 
had fully come—he knew that the country was 
ready, and that no man more than Sumner had 
made it so. When the Assistant-Secretary of 
State carried the engrossed copy of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation to Mr. Lincoln to sign, he 
had been shaking hands all the morning, so that 
his writing was unsteady. Ife looked at it fora 
moment with his sadly humorous smile, and then 
said, ‘‘When people sce that shaky signature 


they will say, ‘See how uncertain he was.’| wholly complete, and the most signal illustra- 
But I was never surer of anything in my life.” | tion of the power of personal character in poli- 
stimulated | tics would have been lost. 
said, a party man. 


But while Sumner righteously 
public opinion during the war, not less on one 
memorable oceasion did he righteously moder- | : 
ate it. I once ventured to ask Mr. Seward what 


war. He answered, instantly, ‘‘The time that | < 


after the first national nominations of the party, | elapsed between my informally sending to Lord | } 
Lyons a draft of my reply in the 7’rent case and | to represent that high and generous patriotism 
1856, to the imagination of the twelve hundred | my hearing from him that it would be satisfac- | t 
thousand men who voted for its candidates, the | tory.” ‘ 
very type and illustration of their hope and | he knew that in that reply he had made the ut-|y 
purpose. Nothing less than such humanity in | most concession that public opinion would tol-|t 
the national policy and such lofty character in | erate, and if it were not satisfactory nothing | t 
public life as were expressed by the name of) remained but war with England—a war which, | s } 
Charles Sumner was the aim of the great politi- | Mr: Adams tells us, he thinks that the British | the confidence of the country, he reasoned with 
The rank and file | government expected, and for which it had al-| it and appealed to it, as more than twenty years 
of the party, to borrow a military phrase, dressed | ready issued naval instructions. Mr. Sumner, before he had reasoned with the Whig party in 
upon Sumner; and long afterward, when party who was most friendly with Mr. Seward, was) Faneuil Hall. His hope was, by his speeches on 
differences had arisen, I am sure that I spoke | chairman of the Senate Committee of Foreign | the San Domingo treaty and the French arms 
for the great body of his political associates | Relations, and, next to his constant and inspir- | and the Presidential nomination, to shake what 
when I said to one who indignantly regretted | ing consciousness that he was a Senator of Mas- | h 
his course that, while at that time and under | sachusetts, his position at the head of that com- | a 
those circumstances we could not approve his | mittee was the pride and glory of his official life. 
and thou- | Few men in the country have ever been so 


He thought it the darkest hour because | t 


| th 
From his youth he | 
He |k 
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a student of international law. 
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umanize the comity of nations. Ile was famil- | 


e personally knew most of the distinguished | w 
Above all, he 
rought to his chair the lofty conviction ex- 
ressed by another master of international law, 
iat “the same rules of morality which hold to- | I 


di 
te 
in 


also link together those 


He was very proud of that chair- 


al 


He had held it for ten years. His 
His qualifica- 
And he felt that the 











1874. 


uide less absolutely | t 


: Sure of his end, and thet every- | with frantic applause. 
thing ought to make for it, he felt that every- | likely than that an administration could stand 
thing did make for it. 


* was a most powerful presentation | skillful that he ever wrote. 
lory and beauty of peace, and a mighty frankly that in his judgment it saved the unity 
} of the nation. 
It was an intrepid and impressive discourse, | moment was the acquiesence of the country in 
But | the surrender, and that in great degree was due 
It exposed the citi- | to the conclusive demonstration made by Mr. 


j quired the surrender. 


ways worked with and by his party. 
in his judgment was the darkest hour of the} main objects of his political activity were virtu- 


| ership of the conscience and the patriotism of 


stantly and intimately during those days; to 


leave it until he had exhausted every argument 
and prayer, and conscience forbade him to re- 
ent politics of the world, and | main. 


him the conclusive proof of a fatal party infatu- 
ation. 
mently, a hundred times—‘‘any other candidacy 


the country.” 


which he died; his heart heavy with the fierce 
strife of a generation, and longing for repose. 
But the familiar challenge of duty found him 


without a doubt or a fear to what was undoubt- 
edly the greatest trial of his life. 


many a door and many a heart against him; it 
had exposed him to the sneer, the hate, the ridi- ' work.” 





the Senate has yet been given to the country. 


While he was still chairman, and at a critical 
moment, the seizure of the Trent was hailed 
Nothing seemed less 


which should restore the prisoners, and Mr. 
Seward’s letter was one of the ablest and most 
Mr. Adams says 


But the impressive fact of the 


Sumner that fidelity to our own principles re- 

It was precisely one of 

the occasions when his value asa public man 

was plainly evideit. From the crowded diplo- 

matic gallery in the Senate attentive Europe 

looked and listened. His words were weighed, 

one by one, by men whom sympathy with his 

cause did not seduce, nor a too susceptible im- 

agination betray, and who acknowledged when 

he ended not only that the nation had escaped 

war, and that the action of the administration 

had been vindicated, but that the renown of the 

country had been raised by the clear and lumi- 

nous statement of its humane and peaceful tra- 

ditions of neutrality. ‘Until to-day,” said one 

of the most accomplished of those diplomatists, 

“I have considered Mr. Sumner a doctrinaire ; 

henceforth L recognize him as a statesman.” 
le had silenced England by her historic self. 

He had justified America by her own honorable 
precedent. The country knew that he spoke 
from the fullest knowledge, and with the loftiest 
American and humane purpose, and his service 
in promoting national acquiescence in the sur- 
render of the captives was as characteristic as 
in nerving the public mind to demand emanci- 
pation. 

But while Mr. Sumner’s public career was 
chietly a relentless warfare with slavery, it was 
only because slavery was the present and pal- 
pable form of that injustice with which his na- 
ture was at war. The spring of his public life 
was that overpowering love of peace and justice 
and equality which spoke equally in his early 
prison discipline debates; in the Fourth of July 
oration in Boston; in his literary addresses; in 
the powerful Anti-slavery speeches in the Sen- 
ate; in his advocacy of emancipation as the 
true policy of the war, and of equal civil and 
political rights as the guarantee of its results; 
in his senatorial efforts to establish arbitration; 
in his condemnation of privateering, prize- 
money and letters of marque; in his arraign- 
ment of Great Britain for a policy which favored 
slavery; in his unflinching persistence for the 
civil-rights bill; in his last great protest against 
the annexation of San Domingo, and his denun- 
ciation of what he thought a cruel and un-Amer- 
ican hostility to the republic of Hayti. Ie was 
a born warrior with public injustice. 

Many public men permit their hostility to a 
wrong to be modified in its expression by per- 
sonal fecling, and to reflect that good men, from 
the influence of birth and training, may some- 
times support a wrong system. But Sumner 
saw in his opponents not persons, but a cause, 
and, like Socrates, in the battle he smote to the 
death, but with no personal hostility. In turn 
he was so identified with his own cause that he 
seemed to his opponents to be the very spirit 
with which they contended, visible, aggressive, 
arrogant. His tone in debate when he arraigned 
slavery, although he arraigned slavery alone, 
was so unsparing that all its supporters felt 
themselves to be personally insulted. After the 
war began I heard his speech in the Senate for 
the expulsion ef Mr. Bright, of Indiana, for 
commerce with the enemy. It was a lash of 
scorpions. Mr. Bright sat in his place pale and 
livid by turns, and gazing at Mr. Sumner as if 
he could searce restrain himself from springing 
at his throat. Yet when the orator shook his 
lifted finger at his colleague, and hurled at him 
his scathing sentences, it was not the man that 
he saw before him; he saw only the rebellion, 
only slavery in arms, with Catilinian audacity 
proudly thrusting itself into the capitol, and 
daring to sit in the very Senate-chamber. But 
Mr. Sumner’s attitude and tone that day, with a 
vast majority at his side, with a friendly army 
in the city, were no bolder, no more resolutely 
defiant, than when he stood in the same cham- 
ber demanding the expulsion of slavery from 
the statute-book, while the majority of his col- 
leagues would fain have silenced him, and the 
city was a camp of his enemies. 

It was often said that it was impossible he 
should know the peril of his position. It was 
not that. He did know it. But he saw and 
feared a greater peril—that of not deing his 
duty. He often stood practically alone among 
responsible public men, The spirit which begged 
Abraham Lincoln to strike out of his Springfield 
speech in 1853 the words “2 house divided 
against itself cannot stand,” a request which 
Mr. Lincoln said that he would carefully con- 
sider, and, having considered, spoke the words, 
and went straight on to the Presidency anda 
glorious renown—this spirit censured Sumner’s 
fanaticism, his devotion to one idea; derided hie 
rhetoric, his false taste, his want of logie; ridi- 
euled his want of tact, his ignorance of men, 
his visionary views, his impracticability. In- 
deed, there were times when it almost seemed 
that friends joined with foes to shear Samson's 
flowing hair, while Samson was smiting the 
Philistines. If friends remonstrated, he replied, 
“Tama public servant. I ama sentinel of my 
country. I must cry Halt! though it be only a 
shadow that passes, and not bring my piece to 
a rest until I know who goes there.” It was an 
ideal vigilance, an ideal sense of duty. I grant 
it. He was an ideal character. He loved duty 
more than friendship, and he had that supreme 
quality of manhood, the power to go alone. I 
am not anxious to call him a statesman, but he 
seems to have measured more accurately than 
others the real forces of his time. Miss Marti- 
neau, in the remarkable paper published at the 
beginning of the war, says that every public 
man in the country with whom she talked agreed 
that silence upon slavery was the sole condition 
of preserving the Union. Sumner was the man 
who saw that silence would make the Union 
only the stately tom) of liberty ; and that speech, 
constant, unsparing, unshrinking—speech ring- 
ing over a cowering land like an alarm-bell at 
midnight—was the only salvation of the Union 
as the home of freedom. 

If now for a moment we turn to survey 
that public career, extending over the thirty 
stormiest years of our history, the one clear, 
conspicuous fact that appears in it, after the 
single devotion to one end, is that Mr. Sumner 
lived to see that end accomplished. He began 
by urging the Whig party to raise the Anti-sla- 
very standard. It refused. He left the party 
and presently it perished. Ie entered the Sen- 
ate denouncing slavery in a manner that roused 
and strengthened the public mind for the con- 
test that soon began. With the first gun of the 
war he demanded emancipation as the way of | 
victory; and when victory with emancipation | 
came he advocated equal suffrage as the secur- 
ity of liberty. What public man has seen more 
glorious fulfillments of his aims and efforts? He 
did not, indeed, originate the laws that enacted 
the results, but he developed the spirit and the 
conviction that made the results possible. Wil- 
liam the Third won few battles, but he gained 
his cause; Thomas Jefferson wrote the Declara- 
tion, but John Adams is the hero of American 
independence. Sumner was more a moral re- 
former than a statesman, and to a surprising 
degree events were his allies. But no man of 
our first great period, not Otis or Patrick Henry, 
nor Jefferson or Adams, nor Hamilton or Jay, 
is surer of his place than in the second great 
period Charles Sumner is sure of his. 
As his carcer drew to an end events occurred 
without which his life would not have been 





Ile was, as I have 
Although always in advance, 
ind by his genius a moral leader, he had yet al- 
But as the 











ully accomplished he came to believe that his 
varty, reckless in absolute triumph, was ceasing 


o which his life was consecrated ; that its moral 
one was sensibly declining; that it defended 
volicies hostile to public faith and human rights, 
rusting leaders who should not be trusted, and 
olerating practices that honest men should 
purn. Believing that his party was forteiting 











e thought to be the fatal apathy of the party, 
nd to stimulate it once more to resume its lead- 
1c country. It was my fortune to see him con- 


now the persuasions and flatteries lavished 
pon him to induce him to declare openly 


That summons came, in his judgment, 
hen a nomination was made which seemed to 


‘‘Anything else,” he said to me, vehe- 
can support, and it would save the party and 
The nomination was made. He 
d not hesitate. He was sixty years old; smit- 


n with sorrows that were not known; suffer- 
g at times acute agony from the disease of 


ert and watchful at his post, and he advanced 


The antislavery contest, indeed, had closed 














rust or dissatisfaction, for which, whatever | cule, of opposition; it had threatened his life 
good reasons existed, none but the pleasure of| and assailed his person. But the great issue 
was clearly drawn; his whole being was stirred 
to its depths; he was in the bloom of youth, _ 
the pride of strength; history and reason, the * 


human heart and the human conscience, were 
his immortal allies, and around him were the 
vast, increasing hosts of liberty ; the men whose 


counsels he approved; the friends of his heart; 
the multitude that thought him only too eager 


for unquestionable right; the prayer of free 
men and women sustaining, inspiring, blessing 
him. But here was another scené, a far fiercer 
trial. His old companions inthe Freesoil days, 
the great abolition leaders, most of his warmest 
personal friends, the great body of the party 
whom his words had inspired, looked at him with 
sorrowful surprise. Ah! no one who did not 
know that proud and tender heart, trusting, sim- 
ple, almost credulous as that of a boy, could 
know how sere the trial was. He stood among 
his oldest friends, virtually alone; with inex- 
pressible pain they parted, each to his own duty. 
‘*Are you willing,” I said to him one day, when 
he had passionately implored me to agree with 
him—and I should have been unworthy his 
friendship had I been silent—*‘is Charles Sum- 
ner willing at this time, and in the circum- 
stances of to-day, to intrust the colored race in 
this country with all their rights, their liberty 
newly won and yet flexile and nascent, to a par- 
ty, however fair its profession, which comprises 
all who have hated and despised the negro? 
The slave of yesterday in Alabama, in Carolina, 
in Mississippi, will his heart leap with joy or 
droop dismayed when he Knows that Charles 
Sumner has given his great name as a club to 
smite the party that gave him and his children 
their liberty?” The tears started to his eyes; 
that good gray head bowed down; but he an- 
swered, sadly, “I must do my duty.” And he 
did it. He saw the proud, triumphant party 
that he had led so often, men and women whom 
his heart loved, the trusted friends of a life, the 
sympathy and confidence and admiration upon 
which, on his great days ard after his resound- 
ing words, he had been joyfully accustomed to 


go alone and do his duty. 


I believe, was his content in doing that duty. 
Ifis State, indeed, could not follow him. For 
the first time in his life he went one way, and 
Massachusetts went the other. But Massachu- 
setts was as true to her convictions of duty in 
that hour as he was to his own. It was her pro- 
found belief that the result he sought would be 


try. 
this, that while deploring his judgment in this 
single ease, and while, later, the Legislature, 
misconceiving his noble and humane purpose, 
censured him for the resolutions which the peo- 
ple of the State did nut understand, and wkich 
they believed, most unjustly to him, to be some- 
how a wrong to the precious dead, the flower of 
a thousand homes—yet, despite all this, the 
great heart of Massachusetts never swerved 
from Charles Sumner. It was grieved and 
amazed, and could not forego its own duty be- 
cause he saw another. But I know that when 
in that year I spoke .in rural Massachusetts, 
whether in public or in private, to those who, 
with me, could not follow him, nothing that L 
said was heard with more sympathy and ap- 
plause than my declaration ot undying honor 
and gratitude to him. “I seem to lean on the 
great heart of Massachusetts,” he said, in the 
bitterest hour of the conthict of his lite. Ane 
it never betrayed him. In that heart not the 
least suspicion of a mean or selfish motive ever 
clouded his image—not a doubt of his absolute 
fidelity to his conscience disturbed its faith; 
and had he died a year ago, while yet the cen- 
sure of the Legislature was unrepealed, his 
body would have been received by you with the 
same affectionate reverence; here, and in Fan- 
euil Hall, and at the State-house, all honor that 
boundless gratitude and admiration could lavish 
would hive been poured forth, and youder in 
Mount Auburn he would have been laid to rest 
with the same immense tenderness of sorrow. 

This is the great victory, the great lesson, the 
great legacy of his life, that the fidelity of a 
public man to conscience, not to party, is re- 
warded with the sincerest popular love andscon- 
fidence. What an inspiration to every youth 
longing with generous ambition to enter the 
great arena of the state, that he must heed first 
and always the divine voice in his own soul if 
he would be sure of the sweet voices of good 
fame! Living, how Sumner served us! and 
dying, at this moment how he serves us still? 
In a time when politics seem peculiarly mean 
and selfish and corrupt; when there is a general 
vague apprehension that the very moral founda- 
tions of the national character are loosened; 
when good men are painfully anxious to know 
whether the heart of the people is hardened, 
Charles Sumner dies; and the universality and 
sincerity of sorrow, such as the death of no 
man left living among us could awaken, show 
how true, how sound, how generous, is still the 
heart of the American people. ‘This is the dy- 
ing service of Charles Sumner, a revelation 
which inspires every American to bind his shin- 
ing example as a frontlet between the eyes, and 
never again to despair of the higher and more 
glorious destiny of his country. 

And of that destiny what a foreshowing was 
he! In that beautiful home at the sunny and 
leafy corner of the national city, where he lived 
among books and pictures and noble friendships 
and lofty thoughts—the home to which he re- 
turned at the close of each day in the Senate, 
and to which the wise and good trom every land 
naturally came—how the stately and gracious 
and all-accomplished man seemed the very per- 
sonification of that new union for which he had 
so manfully striven, and whose coming his dy- 
ing eyes beheld—the union of ever wider liberty 
and juster law, the America of comprehensive 
intelligence and of moral power! For that he 
stands; up to that his imperishable memory, 
like the words of his living lips, forever litts 
us—lifts us to his own great faith in America 
and in man. Suddenly from his strong hand— 
“*My father, my father, the chariot of Israel, 
and the horsemen thereof!/”’—the banner falls. 
Be it ours to grasp it, and carry it still forward, 
still higher! Our work is not his work, but it 
can be well Cone only in his spirit. And as in 
the heroic legend of your western valley the 
men of Hadley, faltering in the fierce shock of 
Indian battle, suddenly saw at their head the 
lofty form of an unknown captain, with white 
hair streaming on the wind, by his triumphant 
mien strengthening their hearts and leading 
them to victory, so, men and women of Massa- 
chusetts! of America! if in that national con- 
flict already begun, as vast and vital as the 
struggle of his life, the contest which is beyond 
that of any party, or policy, or measure—the 
contest for conscience, intelligence and moral- 
ity as the supreme power in our politics and the 
sole salvation of America—vou should falter or 
fail, suddenly your hearts shall see once more 
the towering form, shall hear again the inspir- 
ing voice, shall be exalted with the moral ener- 





gy and faith of Charles Sumner, and the vic- 
torics of his immortal example shal! transcend 
the triumphs of his life! 
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Why do not the ladies, now that decorating 


rooms with artificial flowers has become fash- 
ionable, adopt the pretty device of fastening 
sprays of blossoms and leaves on lace-curtains, 
and in the lace on toilet-tables? 
excellent. 


The effect is 


Mr. Wilkie Collins makes another appeal for 


assistance for Mr. Bellew, the clocutionist, 
whose illness continues, and whose destitute 
condition is attributable to the fact that the pro- 
ceeds of his readings have been largely devoted 
to charitable objects. 


Mr. B. P. Shillaber’s “Lives in Pleasant 


Places: Rhythmics of Many Moods and Quan- 
tities, Wise and Otherwise,” has been published 
and is now ready for subscribers. 
ing book. 
send us $1.50 each, and receive a copy, if they 
prefer so to favor him. 


It is a charm- 
All lovers of the genial author can 


By Charles Sumner’s generosity in paying 


the bills of a colored man of Washington the 
latter has become a lawyer, so he now testifies 
himself. 
Sumner also heard him recite every Sunday in 
the Greek Testament, that he might better sat- 
isfy his ambition to teach a Sunday school class. 


Besides paying his bills at school 
J 5 


The Conservatory organ recital, Saturday, 


consisted of selections from the writings of mod- 
ern composers for the organ. 
in A-flat,” by Moritz Brosig of Breslau; second, 
a Pastorale inG, by W. T. Best, Liverpool ; third, 
‘Sonata in G-minor,” by Christian Fink of the 
Leipsig Conservatory ; next, ‘Fantasie in C,” by 
Lefebure-Wely of Paris; and finally, Concert 
Variations on ‘‘God save the Queen,” by Best. 
All the numbers gave cordial satisfaction. 
“Pastorale” and ‘‘Fantasie in C” were especi- 
ally interesting. 


First, a ‘‘Fantasie 


The 


“Perley,” of the Boston Journal, answered, 


in anticipation, at the time of Mr. Sumner’s 
death, some of the singularly unfounded inti- 
mations of the Senator's habits which lately have 
obtained currency: ‘‘He was not an epicure, 
but he liked his food well cooked, and served in 
courses in the French style. 
he used to drink very temperately of light 
wines, but never used spirituous liquors. 
said that in all his life he had not drank so 
much as a quart of all kinds of liquor, and that 
medicinally. 
form, neither aid he play billiards or cards. 
He found great solace in rare books, autcgraphs 
and engravings. 
went into his study for four or five hours’ hard 


With his dinner 


He 


He did not use tobacco in any 


At eight o’clock, P. M., he 


lean—he saw all these depart, and he turned to 


Yet, great as was his sorrow, still greater, as 


perilous if not fatal to the welfare of the coun- , 
But the inspiring moral of these events is” 
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The President’s Financial Views. 

While Congressmen have been higgling over the 
currency bill, and making it a shuttlecock between 
the two houses foralonger period than hus been war- 
ranted by the interest of the game, the President has 
been making memoranda of his views on the general 
question, which, on Saturday last, at the invitation of 
the “silver-Senator” from Nevada, Mr. Jones, he gave 
tothe public. It would appear that one of the Presi - 
dent’s most cherished hopes is that specie payments 
may be resumed during his present term of office. 
To bring this about he speaks freely upon the policy 
of passing an act to repeal the legal-tender act and 
have it take effect in July, 1875. Besides this, he 
would like to retire the greenbacks now in circulation 
at Such a rate that they would all be called in by July, 
1876. \He thinks that this could be done under a free 
banking law without injury to the business of the 
comin ie aid in bringing about specie payments, 
and to prevent further pension after r ption 
has once taken place, the President would like to 
have the national banking act so amended that no 
notes of a lower denomination than $10 should be is- 
sued. He says that-it-is-tis belief that if since 1850 
no bank had issued netes of low denominations, “be- 
low ten dollars,” and the same had been true of the 
greenback issue, no suspension of specie payments 
would have been necessary. Finally, he says: 
“Again, I would provide an excess of revenue over 
current expenditures. I would do this by rigid econ- 
omy, and by taxation where taxation can be best 
borne. Increased revenue would Werk a constant 
reduction of interest, and would provide coin to meet 
the demands on the Treasury for the redemption of 
its notes, thereby diminishing the amount of bonds 
needed for that purpose.” 

Other points of the President’s memoranda are to 
the sume general effect —a sure, though not speedy, 
return to specie payments, and the steady, healthful 
recovery of the country to a condition of sound finan- 
ciering. These views were so much in advance of what 
the community believed the President: fixedly held, 
that their expression, so well tendered in candor and 
clearness, gave a general delight to all but infla- 
tionists. Old politicians are saying there has not been 
so much practical wisdom manifested by the highest 
oflicer of the government for years, and that the best 
sentiments of Andrew Jackson are reiterated. Some 
few question the propriety of the President's thus in- 
dicating the views which may underiie his treatment 
of any currency bill, and say it is dictation to Con- 
gress; but this opinion is not unbiased. There cer- 
tainly is no appearance of intent in the utterance; but 
on the contrary it s@ems, as it professes, to be the min- 
utes of thoughts otcuring to the writer as the discus- 
sion has proceeded, and given as a contribution to 





the general enlightenment. 





Mr. Curtis’s Eulogy. 

Our readers can readily determine for themselves 
the quality of Mr. Curtis’s eulogy of Senator Sumner, 
To say that it was appreciative and sympathetic is 
ouly what was expected trom the long and unabated 
friendship of the two men; that it was scholarly and 
graceful, only what the reputation of Mr. Curtis war- 
ranted; and that it was just, alike to the living and the 
dead, must be the verdict of all who calmly review 
the events of the last half-decade of our national 
history. The delineation of the influences which 
moulded Mr. Sumner’s life, the testimony to his pre- 
eminent learning and services, the contrasts between 
the policy of himself and Mr. Seward, the recogni- 
tion of his influence and statesmanship, and the beau- 
tiful portrayal of his devotion to duty, all will be 
generally accepted as accurate and felicitious; but 
in the considerate statement of the differences be- 
tween Mr. Sumner and the mass of the Republican 
party in the last presidential clection is something 
that was needed in explanation of the estrangement 
between friends and in justification of the decision 
of the majority of the party. Mr. Schurz could not 
masse it, for he was with Mr. Sumner; but Mr. Cartis, 
as the friend of the President, as the friend of Mr. 
Sumner as well, could well state the painful anxiety 
that filled the breasts of equally loyal and devoted 
anti-slavery men in that contest that no risk should 
be assumed lightly that could jeopard the rights and 
liberties of the newly-enfranchised of our people. 
That there was cause for solicitude, for painful, anx- 
jous moments, in view of the decision of Mr. Sumner, 
has been attested by recentevents in Congress, when 
it is found that every Democrat in the Senate votes 
against the civil equality of the colored man, and 
every Democrat in the House refuses to even to take 
up the bill Which the Senate passed. The fears of Mr. 
Curtis as expressed to Mr. Sumner, and the like ap- 
prehensions of thousands of Republicans less con- 
spicuous, in regard to the ultimate results of the 
Greeley movement, have been fully justified, as, in 
looking back for two years, it is now seen that it was 
the highest wisdom, whatever the provocation, what- 
ever the detection, to keep the Republican party in- 
tact, and thereby invincible. 

This portion of Mr, Curtis’s eulovy could not have 
been omitted and a faithful epitome of Mr. Sumner’s 
public services given. Wethank Mr. Curtis for treat- 
ing the topic se tenderly and so justly. It was asad 
epoch in the history of the party of freedom—the de- 
fection of soeminent a leader and soldier. But with 
the imperfections of human foresight affecting us all, 
it has been abundantly proved that those who abided 
in the fold did just the right and best thing. They 
averted a great calamity to the cause of humna rights. 

Mr, Curtis does not share the belief in the limita- 
tions of Mr. Sunner’s statesmanlike qualities that 
possessed Mr. Schurz. While courteously declining 
to accept the issue raised by Mr. Schurz, he never- 
theless shows by the admirable paragraph on the 
*Treat” case, and in succeeding passages, that Mr. 
Sumner seemed **lo have measured more accurately 
than others the real forees of his time.” That clause 
tells the whole story. Any man of whom that can 
truthfully be said is a statesman; and all denials and 
qualifications to the contrary from non-success in 
framing bills, or otherwise, does not invalidate the 
elaim to statesmanship. 

We need only aad that the general scope and 
tenor, the felicitous diction, the fervent appreciation, 
the candid statement, of this eulogy receive the 
warm approval of “Ir. Sumner’s most intimate 
fricnds—those, of course, not deluded into Greeley- 


Isill, 





MINOR MATTERS. 

Tuk ANTISLAVERY REUNION AT CHICAGO.—The 
national reiinion of the original anti slavery advo- 
cates convened at Chicago, HL, Tuesday afternoon, 
About two hundred delegates were in attendance, 
and numerous spectators, Hon. Heury Wikkon was 
chosen President, but the illness of his motherin-law 
prevented his attendance. Letters were read from 
William Lloyd Garrison, Francis Gillette and Charles 
Francis Adams expressing regret at their inability to 
be present. The afternoon exercises closed with read- 
ing a portion of an address of a reminiscent charae- 
ter by Rey. William Goodell. On Wednesday, lett rs 
of regret were read from two sons of John Brown, 
Rey. C. B. Boynton and John G. Whittier. The latter 
said: * As Abolitionists, we have never hated the 
people of the Seuath, and it is now our duty and privi- 
lege to convince them of this by generous and mag- 





nanimous dealing.” 


Rocurrort’s ADDRESS AT NEW YoOrK.—Henri 
Rochefort addressed an audience in New York last 
Friday evening, explaining his connection with 
French polities; claiming the formation of the Na- 
tional Defense as an idea original with him, and stating 
his allegiance, to the last, to General Trochu, whom 
he had told that if he would defend Paris he would 
lefend him against the rising of the mob. His col- 
leagues of the government had with the utmost care 
concealed from him the journey of Jules Favre to 
Ferrieres, these colleagues, he said, considering the 
government less a gevernment of the national de- 
fense than one for the defense of their respective 
portfolios. He dwelt at length upon his attitude to- 
ward General Trochu and Jules Favre, and his refuse 
tation of the charge of treachery to his colleagues ; 
and closed his address with a narration of some of 
the incidents connected with the downfall of the 
Commune. He sailed on Saturday for England. By 
the way, somebody has been drawing a parallel be- 
tween Rochefort and Wendell Phillips, and comes to 
the conclusion that, everything considered, the tile 
of fanatic can no mer? be applied to the fiery French- 
man than to Garrison and Phillips on account of 
their statement that slavery was a blot on the es- 
cutcheon of a tree government, 
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BRIEF NOTES. 

Short stories this week! 

The troubles between the fishermen and dealers 
have been adjusted. Prepare now for high prices! 

The resignation of Assistant-Secretary Sawyer of 
the Treasury department has been tendered and ac- 
cepted. 

The * Republican Institution “ has given a portrait 
of ex-Governor Eustis for the Senate chamber, and it 
is there now hung. 

The Woman's Journal of this week has the full rer 
batim report of the late discussion in the national 
Senate of the Woman-suffrage question, 

J.C. Bancroft Davis has been confirmed minister 
to Germany, to succeed Minis er Bancroft, on the Ist 
of July, by the litter's resignation, 

Both branches of the Legislature are laboring with 
the Hoosac tunnel question. The new State detective 
bill, in place of the constabulary law, has passed both 
branches. A second veto? We guess 80, 

The stockholders and guests of the Arlington Land 
Co. made a delightful visit to the “Heights” on Thurs- 
day afternoon last. The lovely prospect and sur- 
roundings were lovelier still from the June foliage. 

The Massachusetts Press Association, with their 
ladies, start on Friday morning next for a delightful 
summer trip to Montreal, Quebec, the rivers St. Law- 
rence, Sagueney, ete. They deserve a little recrea- 
tion. 

- The Rhode Island Legislature, after several ineffec- 
tual efforts in joint convention to elect a United 
States Senator, adjourned to meet in Providence on 
Tuesday next, to continue the ballotings, The legal- 
ity of this action is questioned, 


The separate-prison-for-women bill has been recom- 
mitted in the Senate. Conservatism and selfishness 
fight this bill hard, and the tone of the opposition 1s 
very low; indeed, reprehensible. Lathrop, the Sena- 
tor frem Hampden, was disgustingly valgar in the 
debate on Wednesday. 

Our statement that the State constabulary has been 
much improved under the present chief is traversed 
by those familiar with Major Jones’s administration ; 
and then, if it is, itis not the credit of the chief con- 
stable, it is said, as all the appointments have been 
made by the commissioners. 

The abolition of moieties, and the curtailment of the 
seizure of merchants’ books, has, righteously, been 
decreed by the national Senate, in concurrence with 
the House. The Geneva award-bill has passed the 
House with the insurance companies ruled out as 
participants in the division. 

Miss H. E. Haskins, whom we have before com- 
mended, though in brief terms, read and recited in 
Tremont Temple, on Wednesday evening, and made 
a marked success. Hor voice is smooth and sweet, 
though not strong, and her action spirited and grace- 
ful. All her pieces were fresh and “taking,” and the 
gem in delivery and character was “The curfew must 
not ring to-night.” 

The Conference Committees of Congress have 
agreed upon a bill establiching free banking, abol- 
ishing reserves on circulation except five per cent. 
to be deposited in the United States Treasury, re- 
tiring greenbacks at the rate of thirty-seven and one 
half per cent. of the amount of new national bank- 
notes issued, and redeeming in gold at five per cent. 
bonds by January Ist, 1878. Opinion is divided as to 
the President’s favor of it. 

The portion of the effects of Senator Sumner sold 
by H. C. Bird & Co., in this city, on Wednesday, com- 
manded very handsome prices, about three times the 
intrinsic value. The articles were purchased mainly 
as souvenirs. Among the buyers were F. W. Bird, 
E. L. Pi ree, C. A. Hewins, A. M. McPhail, Jr., J. B. 
Smith, and other friends of the d 1 stat 
A collection of Mr. Sumner’s letters, or autographs, 
would undoubtedly sell at high prices. 

The Paine-Memorial Hall will be erected on Ap- 
pleton street, to the rear of the Parker-Memorial, and 
nearer Tremont street. It will be of brick with stone 
trimmings—a substantial structure. The IJnvestiga- 
tor office and bookstore will be located in it. The 
deeds for the land passed on Saturday week, J. F. 
Paul being the grantor of the land. The corner-stone 
will be laid on the 4th of July next, and the building 
dedicated on the 29th of January next, Paine’s birth- 
day. 

The national House, the other day, passed Gen. 
Butler’s bill enacting that hereafter no “female citi- 
zen,” otherwise duly qualified; shall be refused ad- 
mission to practice in any court of the United States 
on account of her sex. Of the Massachusetts dele- 
gation, Judge Hoar alone yoted “No ;” Butler, Builin- 
ton, Dawes, Gooch and Williams voted “Yes.” The 
federal courts once open to women, the State courts 
will not long persist in an unjust and senseless dis- 
crimination, 

One of those disgustingly dirty fellows who are con- 
tinuously squirting tobacco-juice in an assembly of 
ladies and gentlemen got a fitting rebuke on Tuesday, 
at the Sumner-eulogy, in Music [all. He had cov- 
ered the floor near him with a pool of saliva, which 
had run in turgid streams down into the passage-way 
to the seats. Two ladies, on emerging, were about 

dragging their dresses through the filthy mess when 
a well-known citizen, who had been obliged to sub- 
mit tothe nuisance for two hours or lose the oration, 
cautioned them, as he pointed to the floor, in this 
wise: “I beg of you, ladies, to have a care for your 
skirts as you pass out, as this person has made such 
a spittoon of the floor that every one must be on his 
guard, Iam sorry to say.” The offending individual 
was somewhat taken aback by this sharp allusion to 
his filthy habits, but as soon as he recovered his mind 
he demanded the name of the gentleman. Some par- 
ley ensued, the man acknowledged the justice of the 
rebuke, names were exchanged, and the culprit 
learned that what may be tolerated in Western prairie 
life or among the Modocs will hardly do in a beauti- 
ful place like the Music Hall or among cultivated 
people like those in attendance on Mr, Curtis’s 
culogy. 








BUSINESS NOTES. 

The Germania Band give one of their grand con- 
certs at the ParkereMemorial to-morrow (Sunday) 
evening. ‘ 

The woman-suffragists arepreparing for a grand 
reiinion at South Framihgham grove, on the Fourth 
of July. Let us all determine to go! 

Jordan, Marsh & Co. are disposing of twenty cases 
of fine percale eambrics at seventeen cents a yard 
only! These are the yard-wide lines, and good as 
they are cheap. 

Chaplin’s life of Sumner, which D. Lothrop & Co., 
Cornhill, publish, is a book which will grow in in- 
terest uponthe reader the longer he peruses it. It is 
really a meritorious yolume, 

Messrs. Palmer, Jacobs & Co., 143 Tremont street, 
suggest very seasonably towels for the bath-room and 
sea-shore, in view of the season. The offerings are 
superior, and at prices very low. 

Messrs. Osgood & Co. find Frothingham’s “Life of 
Theodore Parker,” a popular and acceptable book. 
It has had a fine sale, and delights all readers, save 
the hide-bound denominationalists. 

B. B. Russell, 55 Cornhill, is asking for agents to 
sell Rev. Elias Nason’s Life of Charles Sumner. Mr. 
Nason has proved a very successful author, and this 
work is meeting with universal favor. 

Jackson & Co., 59 Tremont street, are very choice 
in their hat goods. The season is finely illustrated. 
Straw goods, for men and boya, and the light pearl 
hats, are equally attractive and comfortable. 

Shepard, Norwell & Co. are preparing to offer great 
bargains next week in housekeeping and linen goods, 
suitings, skirts, etc., etc., which will astonish the 
public. Ladies and others will please notice. 

Cushman & Brooks’s lawn and linen suits, at from 
@3 to $21 each, are the desirable articles for the sea- 
son. So of their summer hats and bonnets, with 
their magnificent Parisian flowers to match—all ele- 
gant, all unsurpassed, all low-pr iced—the very thing 
for ladies. 

Mesers. Macullar, Williams & Parker are doing an 
immense business in summer clothing. Their cash 
reccipts, last Saturday, in this department, were up- 
wards of $6500. This indicates the excellence of the 
goods and make, and the reasonableness of the prices. 
All should examine, 

At Holbrook’s, 133 Tremont street, the ladies can 
now lay in those choice articles which they will need 
during their summer excursions, or at their seaside 
or country residences. His lines of laces, gloves, lin- 
ens, hosiery, etec., ete., will be sold for the next two 
months at very low prices—the whole stock being of- 
fered regardless of Cost. 

In Hunnewell’s elegant new building, on the corner 
of Washington and Essex streets, has been opened 
an equally elegant clothing-house under the popular 
name (for republicans) of the “Palace.” Here is 
crowded clothing, for men and boys, equal to custom- 
work, and at popular prices. The proprietors are 
men of means, and the Eagle,” opposite. must look 
out for its laurels. 


MUSIC NOTES. 


THE REVOLUTION PARTY ON THE SEVENTEENTH. 

The last entertainment for the benefit of the Wash- 
ington Medallion Fund for the Art Museum will take 
place at Music Hall on Wednesday next, the anniver- 
sary of the battle of Banker Hill. The great combi- 
nation of attractions enlisted is headed by an evening 
celebration at which Hon. Josiah Quincy and Hon. 
George B. Loring, will give brief addresses, and Mr. 
William F. Gill will read a patriotic poem. Follow- 
ing this introduction there will be a grand concert by 
Miss Adelaide Phillips, Madame Madeline Schiller, 
Mrs. Julia Houston West, Mrs. H. M. Smith, Mrs. 
Anna Granger Dow, Mrs, Flora E. Barry, Mr. M. W. 
Whitney, Mr. George L. Osgood, Mr. William Mac- 
donald, Mr, M. Arbuckle, Mr. Ernst Perabo, Mr. 
Howard M. Dow, and the Temple Quartette. In the 
atternoon, there will be a popular concert and read- 
ings by Mrs. Jennie Kempton, Mrs. Thomas Barry, 
Mr. Carlyle Petersilea, Prof. George W. Blish, Mr. C. 
H. Webber, and other artists. At noon there will be 
a concert of the national airs on the great organ, 
Between 10 and 12 A. M. and 2.30 and 4 P. M. there 
will be a grand children’s celebration for which very 
extensive preparations have been made. A leading 
feature will be two novel costume dances, “Les Lan- 
ciers et les Vivandieres,” and “Ye Olden Time Cotil- 
lon,” bs thirty young lads and misses, under the 
direction of Mrs. C. N. Allen. The costumes are new 
and elegant, having been manufactured expressly for 
this occasion. There will also be, day and evening, 
an exhibition of the original Washington miniatures, 
a strawberry festival, flower-table and toy-table. 
Tickets, at popular prices, may now be had at Music 
Hall. The question of “what to do on the seven- 
teenth,” woukl seem to be very satisfactorily an- 
swered by these announcements, 

CONCERT BY COLORED ARTISTS, 

Our colored fellow-citizens must have been ‘much 
pleased with a concert Wednesday evening in the 
Meionaon by Messrs. F. E. Lewis, violinist, ands. W. 
Jamieson, pianist, assisted by Miss Nellie E. Brown 
of Dover, N. H., leading soprano at Grace church, 
Haverhill, Mass. Messrs. Lewis and Jameson ac- 
quitted themselves creditably, as usual, while the 
singing of Miss Brown, a graduate of our Boston 
conservatories, and a very promising young soprano 
was such as to win great renown. 








ART NOTES. — 


THE SUMNER COLLECTION. 

The paintings and engravings bequeathed by Mr. 
Sumner to the Art Museum are now displayed upon 
the walls of the Boston Athenzum. A feeling of dis- 
appointment will be experienced by many who look 
upon these pictures for the first time. A majority of 
the paintings are not of that degree of excellence 
which their late owner’s reputation as an art-critic 
would naturally lead one to look for. Their chief 
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executed with great technical skill, a feature in art 
in which Mr. Sumner greatly delighted, but the poetic 
element is almost wholly wanting. The most valuable 
portion of the collection consists of the large number 
of engraved portraits, nearly all of which are early 
impressions of the works of the greatest masters of 
the art who have flourished during the last two cen- 
turies. A glance at these pictu-es will readily con- 
vince the most casual observer that engravers of the 
present day are far behind the artists of the “olden 
time.” Oneof the best engravings in the collection 
is the fullJength portrait of Bossuct, the eloquent 
French preacher, for which Mr. Sumner paid an ex- 
travagant price in Paris many years since. The deli- 
cate and elaborate finish of every portion of this pic- 
ture were a source of pleasure to him, and were often 
pointed out to his visitors. Other excellent engrav- 
ings are a portrait of Sir Walter Raleigh; the famous 
picture of “The Chocolate Girl,” and “The Silk 
Drees,” in which the engravers seem to have ex- 
hausted all the resources of their art. We have only 
time this week for a hasty glance at the collection, of 
which we shall speak more fully in our next. 
“THE RETURN FROM THE FIELD” 
is the title of an interesting picture by Joseph John, 
now exhibiting at the store of Elliot, Blakeslee & 
Noyes. It illustrates a scene in the everyday life of 
a young farmer who has returned from labo. in the 
fie.d to a picturesque little cottage, on the steps of 
which he is greeted by his wife, who carries an infant 
in her arms, while a little girl of some four summers 
runs towards him bearing a cup of milk. A large 
house-dog in the yard seems to share the happiness 
of the farmer and his family, and a spirited horse in 
the adjoining field looks towards the group as an in- 
terested spectator. There are many artistic exccl- 
lences in this picture, but its chief attraction lies in 
the human interest by which it is pervaded. It is 
this element which renders the works of Mr. John so 
generally popular when reproduced ip engravings or 
chromo-lithographs. This work is to be reproduced 
in colors, when it will be published by R. H. Curran 
& Co. of this city, who will also publish in Septem- 
ber a large chromo-lithograph from Mr. John’s pic- 
ture of “A New England Farm-Yard.” 
THE BOSTON ART-EXPOSITION, 

This displav, of which we spoke last week, prom- 
ises well. The honorary art-committee, to have it in 
charge, organized temporarily on Wednesday noon, 
to secure some additional members before a perma- 
nent organization, among whom are William S. Ap- 
pleton, Henry H. Moses, Henry D. Williams, E. 
Adams Doll, Thomas R. Gould, Lucius A. Elliot and 
Gilbert Attwood, making a strong committee of 
twenty-one in all. The Mechanics’ Association will 
insure all the pictures and other objects, and several 
dealers, artists and owners have promised codpera: 
tion. Some choice goods have already been ordered 
from Paris. 

JOHN J, ENNEKING. 

We have a letter from this favorite artist, giving an 
account of the painters of Munich, which we shall 
present to our readers next week. At last accounts 
he was in Venice, where he expects to remain till 
July Ist, then make a stay of several months in the 
Bavarian Alps, and then settle down in Paris for the 
winter. He says the weather at Venice was not then 
propitious for sketching out-of-doors; it was quile 
cold. That was the most interesting city he had then 
visited, 

RIERSTADT’S PICTURES, 

The three beautiful and impressive views of Cali- 
fornia scenery by this gifted artist still continue on 
exhibition at the gallery of Elliot, Blakeslee & Noyes, 
where they have attracted an unusually large number 
of visitors for nearly four weeks. Mr. Bierstadt’s 
large picture of Donner Lake, which was exhibited 
at the Vienna exposition, will probably be placed in 
this gallery during the summer. 





MR. CURTIS'S SUMNER-EULOG Y. 
Music Hall was again filled to overflowing on Tues- 
day to listen to the culogy of Charles Sumner, by 
George William Curtis, under the auspices of the 
Legislature of Massachusetts. The arrangements 
were ample and complete, under the direction of a 
committee of Which Hon, Moody Merrill, of the Sen- 
ate, was chairman. The hall was profusely draped, 
in somber black by Lamprell & Marble, and in verdure 
and flowers by Dee & Doyle. Vice-President Wilson, 
with Goy. Talbot, and a host of worthies, sat upon the 
platform. At one o’clock the services began by a vol- 
untary on the organ by Dudley Buck; then the Tem- 
ple Quartette gave a chant, “Remember now Thy Cre- 
ator;” prayer followed by James Freeman Clarke; 
Clare Louise Kellogg sang “1 know that my Re- 
deemer liveth ;” then J.W. Churchill read, as only this 
accomplished elocutionist can read, an original poem 
from John G. Whittier, as follows :— 

; SUMNER. 

“I am not one who has disgraced beauty of senti- 
ment by deformity of conduct, or the maxims of a 
freeman by the actions of a slave; but, by the grace 
of God, f have kept my life unsullied.”’— Milton's 
Defense of the People of England. 


O mother State! the winds of March 
Blew chill o’er Auburn’s field of God, 
Where, slow, beneath a leaden arch 
Of sky, thy mourning children trod, 
And now with all thy woods in leaf, 
Thy fields in flower, beside thy dead 
Thou sittest in thy robes of gricf, 
A Rachel yet uncomforted ! 
And once again the organ swells, 
Once more the flag is half-way hung, 
And yet again the mournful bells 
In all thy steeple-towers are rung. 
And I, obedient to thy will, 
Have come a simple wreath to lay, 
Superfluous, on a grave that still 
Is sweet with all the flowers of May. 
I take with awe the task assiened ; 
It may be that my friend might miss, 
In his new sphere of heart and mind, 
Some token trom my hand in this. 
By many a tender memory moved, 
‘Along the past my thought I send; 
The record of the cause he loved 
Is the best record of its friend. 
What hath been said I can but say; 
All know the work that brave man did; 
For he was open as the day, 
And nothing of himself he hid. 
No trumpet sounded in his ear, 
Ile saw not Sinai’s cloud and flame, 
But never yet to Hebrew seer 
A clearer voice of duty came. 
God said, “Break thou these yokes; undo 
These heavy burdens. I ordain 
A work (0 las. thy whole life through, 
A ministry of strife and pain. 
Forego thy dreams of lettered case ; 
Put thou the scholar’s promise by ; 
The rights of man are more than these.” 
Ile heard and answered, **Here am I!” 
He set his face against the blast, 
His feet against the flinty shard, 
Till the hard service grew, at last, 
Its own exceeding great reward, 
The fixed star of his faith, through all 
Loss, doubt and peril, shone the same 
As, through a night of storm, some tall, 
Strong lighthouse lilts its steady Mame, 
Beyond the dust and smoke he saw 
The sheaves of freedom’s large increase, 
The holy fanes of equal law, 
The New Jerusalem of peace. 
No wail was in his voice; none heard, 
When treason’s storm-cloud blackest grew, 
The weakness of a doubtful word ; 
His duty, and the end, he knew. 
The first to smite, the first to spare ; 
When once the hostile ensigns fell, 
Ife stretched out hands of generous care 
To litt the foe he fought so well. 
For there was nothing base or small 
Or craven in his souls broad phan; 
Forgiving all things personal, 
He hated only wrong to man, 
The old traditions of his State, 
‘The memories of her great and good, 
Took from his life a fresher date, 
And in himself embodied stood. 
Ifow felt the greed of gold and place, 
The venal crew that schem®d and planned, 
The tine scorn of that haughty face, 
The spurning of that bribeless hand! 
If than Rome’s tribune’s statelier 
He wore his senatorial robe, 
His lofty port was all for her, 
The one dear spot on all the globe, 
If to the master’s plea he gave 
The vast contempt his manhood felt, 
Ile saw a brother in the slave— 
With man as equal man he dealt. ‘ 
Proud was he? If his presence kept 
Its grandeur Wheresee’r he trod, 
As if from Plutarch’s gallery stepped 
The hero and the demi-god— 
None failed, at least, to reach his ear; 
Nor want, nor woe appealed in vain ; 
The homesick soldier knew his cheer, 
And blessed him from his ward of pain. 
Safely his dearest friends may own 
The slight defects be never hid— 
The surtace-blemish in the stone 
Of the tall, stately pyramid. 
Suffice it that he never brought 
His conscience to the public mart; 
But lived himself the truth he taught, 
White-souled, clean-handed, pure of heart. 
What if he felt the natural pride 
Of power in noble use, too true 
With thin humilities to hide 
The work he «dia, the lore he knew ? 
Was he not just?) Was any wronged 
By that assured self-estimate ? 
He took but what to him belonged, 
Unenvious of another’s state. 
Well might he heed the words he spake, 
And scan with care the written page 
Through which he sll shall warm and wake 
The hearts of men from age to age. 
Ah! who shall blame him now because 
He solaced thus his hours of pain! 
Should not the o’erworn thresher pause, 
And hold to light his golden grain ? 
No sense of humor dropped its oil 
On the hard ways his purpose went; 
Small play of fancy lightened toil; 
He spake alone the thing he meant. 
He loved his books, the art that hints 
A beauty veiled behind its own, 
The graver’s line, the pencil’s tints, 
The chisel’s shape evoked from stone. 
He cherished, void of selfish ends, 
The social courtesies that bless 
And sweeten life, and loved his friends 
With most unworldly tenderness. 
But still his tired eyes rarely learned 
The glad relief by Nature brought; 
Her mountain ranges never turn d 
His current of persistent thought; 
The sea rolled chorus to his speech, 
The pine grove whispered of his theme ; 
Where’er he wandered, rock and beach 
Were forum and the academe. 
The sensuous joy from all things fair 
His strenuous bent of soul repressed, 
And left from youth to silvered hair 
Few hours for pleasure, none for rest, 
For all his life was poor withoat; 
O Nature, make the last amends; 
Train all thy flowers his grave about, 
And make thy singing-birds his friends! 
Revive again, thou sumner rain, 
The broken turf upon his bed! 


Nor cant, nor poor solicitudes 
Made weak his life’s great argument; 
Small leisure his for frames and moods 
Who followed duty where she went, 


The broad, fair flelis of God he saw 
Beyond the bigot’s narrow bound ; 
The truths he moulded into law 
In Christ’s beatitudes he found. 


His statecraft was the golden rule, 
His right of vote a sacred trust; 
Clear, over threat and ridicule, 
All heard his challenge—*'Is it just ?” 
And when the hour snpreme had come, 
Not for himself a thought he gave; 
In that last pang of martyrdom 
His care was for the half-freed slave. 
Not vainly dusky hands upbore, 
In prayer, the reps Carte to heaven, 
Whose mercy to the suffering poor 
Was service to the Master given. 
Long shall the good State’s annals tell, 
Her children’s children long be taught, 
How, praised or blamed, he guarded well 
The trust he neither shunned nor sought, 


If tor one moment turned thy face, 

O mother, from thy son, not long 
He waited calmly in his place 

The sure remorse which follows wrong. 
Forgiven be the State he loved 

The one brief lapse, the single blot; 
Forgotten be the stain removed, 

Her righted record shows it not! 


The lifted sword above her shield 

With jealous care shall guard his fame; 
The pine-tree on her ancient field 

To all the winds shall speak his name, 
The marble image of her son t 

Her loving hands shall yearly crown, 
And from her pictured Panthepon 

Ilis grand, majestic face look down. 
O State! so passing rich before, 

Who now shall doubt thy highest claim ? 
The world that counts thy jewels o’er 

Shall longest pause at Sumner’s name! 

Miss Adelaide Phillipps next sang the aria from 
Mendolssohn, “O rest in the Lord,” when ex-Gov 
ernor Alexander H. Bullock felicitously spoke as fol- 
lows :— 

In the train of those paying mournful tribute to 
Charles Sumner most fit is the presence of the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts. By their act twenty-four years 
ago the gate Was opened through which he passed to 
the Senate of the United States for life. And now, 
after this lapse of time and the close of his career, the 
government and the people of this Commonwealth 
contemplate with a just and solemn satisfaction the 
contribution they then made to the higher sphere of 
statesmanship. They recall his first appearance 
thee, seemingly lost amidst a majority who were 
the embodiment and type of ideals so much less 
heroic and elevated than his own; with what mas- 
terly unreserve he began and continued his great 
mission, abating nothing, disguising nothing, sweep- 
ing in his perspective many of the vast results which 
have since been attained; how he lived to see his 
grand central aspiration realized, his main purposes 
accomplished, at his death leaving as a truth, never 
before so well-illustrated at the capital —that the 
character of suatesman and senator derives added 
strength and luster trom the character of scholar and 
philanthropist, liberator and reformer. At the mo- 
ment of the greatest triumph of Wilberforce, on the 
vassage of his bill abolishing the slave-trade, Sir 
Samuel Romilly, amid the ringing acclamations of the 
Ilouse of Commons, called upon the younger mem- 
bers to observe how superior were the rewards of 
virtue to all the vulgar conceptions of ambition. In 
the hour of the greatest triumph of Sumner —the 
hour of his death—a like admonition arose from his 
vacant chair, calling upon American public life to 
mark the lofty exemplar, by whom, amid abounding 
corruption, comparative poverty had been held as 
honor; to whom artifice and intrigue had been an 
abhorrence; who inthe long practice of official trans- 
actions and official manners had never acquired an 
oficial heart; who had guarded his conscience against 
every assault and always kept that vessel pure; upon 
whose headstone the whole republic inscribes for 
its souvenance—incorruptible an@ unapproachable. 
With one mind the Seuators and Representatives o' 
Massachusetts, successors to those who nearly a quar- 
ter of a century since sent him forth with the seal of 
his great commission, are present by these final and 
dugust ceréntonies to deliver him over to history. In 
sclecting their ora or for this tender office they could 
no. fail to call for him who best would give voice to 
their eulogy. As our lamented Senator was a master 
in all the art of literature, it:s fitting that he should 
be embalhned by the art of another and similar mas- 
ter and personal friend. I introduce to you Mr, 
George William Curtis, 

Mr. Curtis was received with warm indications of 
personal appreciation, and for two hours and ten min- 
utes held the close attention of his auditors with the 
fine address which we clsewhere present. At the 
close, a quartette, comprising Misses Kellogg and 
Phillipps and Messrs. Fessenden and Ryder gave 
Mendelssohn's “Cast thy burden upon the Lord ;” and 
with a benediction by Mr. Clarke the services con- 
cluded, 








Sunday Services. 
LAURA CUPPY SMITII will lecture Afternoon 


and Evening, at the usual hours, Sunday, June Mth, 
at Harmony Hall, 18 Boylston street. 











FINE FURNISHING GOODS—THE PALACE, 





FINE CLOTHING—a speciality at THE PALACE. 





The Best CLOTHING is the CHEAPEs?T, It can be 


obtained at THE PALACE. 





THE ONLY REALLY RELIABLE PLACE to get STYL- 
ISH MILLINERY is at R. HW, WADLEIGH’S, 285 Wash- 
ington street. 





THE PURE LAIR MATTRESSES, made by STEVENS 
601 Washington strect, never have to be replaced by 





anything better, (3) 
CHILDREN’S 
NOBBY SAILOR SUITS, 
$5, $6, $7, $8, Bo, B10, B12 & Fld, 
AT THE “EAGLE,” 
je6 WASHINGTON STREET, COR. OF ESSEX. 3t 





ANY S1zE.—We have twenty different sizes, from 
Regalia Londres to pony size, of very rich KEY WEST 
CIGARS, We offer them in any quantity at the lowest 
prices. JAMES DINGLEY & Co., 

18 and 20 Milk street. 





PuRE OLD Gin.—There are many old people and 
others who use a little good old HOLLAND GIN occa- 
To all such we would recommend the cele- 
Sold by gro- 


sionally. 
brated DUNSTER’S LONDON DOCK GIN. 
cers and druggists almost every where. 
JAMES DINGLEY & Co., 

18 and 20 Milk street. 





For A COMFORTABLE DINNER OR A MODEST LUNCH 
the best place is at ENGELHARDT’S Restaurant and 
Caté, 19 and 21 Hawley street, near Milk street. The 
rooms are the most elegant inthe city. Every article 
served ts of the best quality, and the cooking cannot 
be excelled. Prices moderate. Table Whote fiom 
12 to3. Private dining-rooms in the second story. 





"ss SPECIAL NOTICES. 


MASSACHUSETTS | 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


Eleventh Annual Report sent gratis to all appli- 
cants. Examination foradmission gu ylith. Next 


year begins August 27th. For informant: yn address 
Pres’t W: 8G atk 


NOw rst, Mass. 
Zz 
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MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
NEW BANK BUILDING, NO. 387 WASHINGTON ST., 
Boston.— This is the only Savings Bank in the State 
that pays interest on deposits for each and every full 
calendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu- 
tion has a guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex 
press protection of depositors. 3m apr25 





FOURTH OF JULY! 


A WOMAN SUFFRAGE CELEBRATION 


Of the Fourth of July, will be held in 
HARMONY GROVE; 


— Framingham, at 11.30 A, M., at which there 
will be 

Addresses, Masic, Songs, Refreshments, 
and a Social Reunion of the friends of Suffrage from 
all parts of the State accessible by railroads. AN 
EXCURSION TRAIN will leave Boston forthe grove 
aut 10.10 A.M. Additional trains at 11 A. M. and 1.30 
P.M. Return Trains at 5.30 P.M. Reduced fares 
have also been granted upon all railroads terminating 
in Framingham, 80 as to accommodate the friends in 
Southern, Western and Northern Massachusetts. 

Distinguished speakers have been invited, whose 
names will be announced next week. 

Let all triends of Equal Rights for Women gather 
to this Celebration. Let it be an occasion both of 
pleasure and of profitable conference. In this cool 
grove, where the Massachusetts Abolitionists declar- 
ed their allegiance to the Higher Law, let us renew 
our vows to Universal Liberty, and animate each 
other to more efficient and practical effort. 

Woman Suffrage Clubs are especially invited to 
send numerous representatives, and thus to become 
acquainted with each other. 

Excursion tickets are for sale at the office of the 
Woman's Journal—price % cents, which includes rail- 
road fares both ways and admission to the grove. 

The Hall in Framingham has been engaged in case 
of rain, and there will be no postponement under 


any circumstances. 
COME ALL !! 


COME ONE! 
Ou behalf of Ex. Com., 
JULIA WARD Howe, 
Mrs. ISAAC AMES, 
Mus. A. A. FELLows, 
Marky A. LIVERMORE, 
CAROLINE M. SEVERANCE, 
ABBY W. Mary, 
Sustg C. VoGr, 
Marta F. WALLING, 
KATIE T. Woops, 








jani3 Lucy STONE, 
TOWELS 
BATH ROOM 


SEASHORE, 


A Great Variety and a Bargain, at 


$3.00 per Dozen. 
PALMER, JACOBS & C0,, 


143 Tremont Street, 
Dealers Exclusively in Housekeeping Dry 








Breathe, summer wind, thy tenderest sirain 
Of low, sweet music overbead | 


jel3 Goods, 1t 


CUSHMAN 


& BROOKS, 
33, 35, 37 & 39 TEMPLE PLACE, 


SIMMER HATS 
IND BONNETS, 


TEMPLE PLACE, 


For the Seaside, 
The .Wountains, 
The Country, 
The City. 
Every New Style Shade Fiat, tor 
Ladies, Misses, Children, In- 
fants and Boys. 


We are prepared to show to our numer- 
ous patrons the best assortment of HATS 
and BONNETS to be seen tn this or any 
other city, at 


REMARKABLY LOW PRICES, 


—ALSO— 


JUST OPENED, 
100 CARTONS 


Magnificent 


PARIS 
FLOWERS, 


Styles all New, 
Many of which Not Seen Elsewhere. 


Also, Entire New Lines of 


BLACK FLOWERS, JET 
SPRAYS, JET BANDEAUX, 
DIADEMS, CORONETS. 


Cushman & Brooks, 
33, 35, 37.AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 
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g GOODS, E 


HOUSEKEEPING 


- 


SHEPARD, 


NORWELL 
& CO. 


WILL OFFER ON 


Monday, June 15, 
Great Inducements 


IN THEIR 


HOUSEKEEPING 
\D LINEN 
DEPARTMENTS. 


At Prices that Defy Competition. 


500 pieces Brown Damask from 45 to 67cts. 


350 Bleached * ‘6° ‘The. to $2. 
750 dozen Towels ‘ 17 to Ficts 
500 Marseilles Quilts “6 $2 to $6. 
250 dozen Napkins 5 ‘“ 6§1 to $4. 
300 “ Turkish Towels 37cents. 


Also, Full Lines of 


TURKEY RED DAMASKS 


AND 


TURKEY RED COVERS. 


—AND— 


EVERY ‘ARTICLE APPERTAINING TO 


TMOUSEKEEPING! 


ALSO A FULIL LINE OF 


Linen 
Nuitings 


IN ALL THE NEW SHADES, 


FROM 12 1-2 cts. UPWARDS 


ALSO 


500 DOZEN 


WHITE AND COLORED 


SKIRTS 


FROM 50cts. UPWARD! 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & (C0,, 


WINTER STREET. 


BLUE FLANNEL SUITS, 


WHITE VESTS, 


Genuine Seersucker Coats, 
Alpaca and Linen Sacks and 
Dusters, 


AT RETAIL BY THE MANUFACTURERS, 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 








202 Washington Street. 


junel3 It 


Philipps, Sh 
RETAIL DE 


SPECIA 


A 


REDUCED 


SAILOR SUITS, . ., . 
ALOT OF ODD SUITS. . . 


AGES 5 TO 
YOUTH’S SUITS, $13.50, 
Yacht Cloth Suits 


ALL SIZES, 10 


$618.00 AN 


Philipps, Sh 





234 and 236 


june6 


JORDAN, 


MARSH 


— & CO. 


OFFER, AS A 


20 CASES 


YARD WIDE 


FINE PERCALE 


CAMBRICS 


AT 


ONE SHILLING 
PER YARD. 


c 


A 


8i 


2 
1 
L 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 


sortment in the city. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co., 


Washington and Avon Sts. 
lt 
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UY «OM 


Invite the Ladies of Boston 


ae cinity 

/ TOA 

Very Large & Elegant Line 
; OF 


c 


and LINEN 


SUITS, 


AT PRICES FROM 
$3 per Suit 
$21 each Suit. 


Best Goods at these Figures Ever 
seen in Boston. 


EXAMINE EARLY. 


Cushman 
& Brooks, 


33, 35, 37 and 39 
TEMPLE PLACE. 


junel3 





~ JACKSON & CO. 


HATTERS, 


59 Tremont St., 





Call attention to their fine 
stock of Goods, consisting 
of all the Leading Styles in 
soft and stiff. The Light 
Paarl Cassimere Hat, in all 
the shades for Summer 
wear. STRAW GOODS of 
every description for Men’s 
and Boys’ wear. Also, a 
large assortment of Silk 
Umbrellas, Canes, Kid 
Gloves,ete. HAMMOCKS, 


wholesale and retail. 


JACKSON & CO., 


59 TREMONT STREET. 
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Holbrook’s, 


Reguier’s Dogskin Gauntlets, $1.75, 


“janels- =| 


From Washington street 


Umann & Co. 


PARTMENT. 


L SALE 
PRICES! 


T 


. $4, $7, $8, $10 & $12.50 
- + + $6, $8, $10, $12. 


10 YEARS. 


$15, $17, $18, $20, $25, 


as a Specialty ! 


TO YEARS. 


25 


D $22.00. 


uman & Co., 


WHOLESALE BO! YS’ CLOTHIERS, 
W asHington Sti 








33 TREMONT STREET. 133 


Owing to a change in business the coming season, 
our ENTIRE STOCK will be offered the 


NEXT GO DAYS 


Regardless of Cost! 


LACE DEPARTMENT. 


Mourning }Hdkfs., 38c., formerly 50 to 7c. 
Emb'd Iidkfs., 50c. to $1.50, formerly $1.00 


to $2.50. 


Emb’d Sets, just one-half price. 
“e 


rochet Tidies “6 
All our real Laces in Thread, Guipure, Point, Point 


pplique, Barbes, Collars, ete., at actual cost. 


LADIES’ FURNISHING GOODS, INFANTS’ WARD- 


ROBES, LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING, LLAMA 
SHAWLS AND JACKETS, SHETLAND 
SHAWLS. 


All the above at prices that will insure immediate 


ule. 
KID GLOVES. 
Button Gents’ 7 1-2, 7 3-4, and 8, $1.50. 
‘“ “ec $1. 
66 Ladies’ (New Gloves) 5 3-4 to 8, 
. $1.63. 
“ Ladies’ Black, all sizes, $1. 
‘6 4“ Light se gi. 
bid “ White, 5 3-4 and 6, $1. 
to 6-Button, Best Quality, $3. 
-Button, Misses’ (New), $1.75. 


“ “ 


50c. 


LINEN GOODS. 


This will be the largest as-| goweis 50c. 75c. $1. 
Napkins, 3-4, $3 and $4, formerly $5 & $7. 
Fine Table Cloths, less than cost. 


HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 


merly $2.25. 


Regnuier’s 2-Button Dogskin, $1.50, former- 


ly $2.25. 


2 and 3-Button Gants de Suede, $1.25, for- 


merly $1.50. 


Ladies’ 2,3 and 4-Button Lisle Gloves, 50c. 
60c and 70, formerly 75c, Sic. and $1. 
Balbriggan Hose, Extra Long, 50., former- 


ly 75e. 


Ladies’ Fancy Hose (English), $1, formerly 


$1.35. 


Ladies’ Fancy Hose (English), $1.25, for- 


merly $1.50. 


Ladies’ Fancy Hose (English), $1.50, for- 


merly $1.75. 


and Vi Ladies’ English Lisle Thread Hose, Emb’d, 
f - 


$1, formerly $1.50. 


Ladies’ Silk Hose, $3.75, formerly $5. 


66 ss $4.25, 4s $5.50. 


oe 


Gent’s English Cotton Hf.-Hose, 25c., for- 


merly 35c. to 75c. 


COLORED i AWN } Genw’s English Lisle Hose, 50c. formerly 85e. 


All our Children’s Fancy Hosiery reduced 25 per 


ent. from former prices, 


C. C. HOLBROOK. 


EQUAL TO CUSTOM. 


WORSTED, YACHT CLOTH AND DUCK 


SUITS. 


BLACK, STRIPED AND MIXED ALPACA 


COATS. 


LINEN ULSTERS AND DUSTERS FOR 


TRAVELLING. 


WHITE AND FANCY MARSEILLES AND 


DUCK VESTS. 


ALL OF THE BEST QUALITY, 


—AT— 


THE PALACE, 


COR. WASHINGTON & ESSEX SREETS. 


It 
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‘Summer Millinery! 
MRS. JULIA FOWLE, 


4 HAYWARD PLACE, 


Informs her friends and the public that she is now 
ready to show her 


Summer Styles 


of BONNETS and HATS, for Ladies and Children, 
and her EXTRA-FINE ASSORTMENT OF FLOW- 


ERS. 
Particular attention paid to the needs of ELDER” 


LY LADIES. 
GoopS FREELY SHOWN, and STRANGERS CORDIAL 


LY WELCOMED. 





4 Hayward Place, 


june6 at Mile 





Tiiehiine Seven “Per Cent. . 


WATER LOAN 
Coupon Bonds, 


DUE IN 25 YEARS, 
FOR SALE BY 


BECK BROTHERS, 


No. 80 Devonshire Street. 


juneé oe 


Sa Levee Laren snietmatetensmae ta Rt one 


for- 


It 


.one block north of Essex 
ree 2 
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e ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Parker- Memorial Entertainments, 


CoRNER BERKELEY AND APPLETON STREETS. 
SUNDAY EVENING, JU 14, at 8 o’clock, 


GRAND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT 
GERMANIA BAND. 


SELECTIONS from Reissiger, Lange, Mozart, Lev 
Auber, Bellini, B fel’ Mendelssohn, Strance, 
Halevy and Rossini; and two Cornet Solos by Mr. 
SHUEBRUK, and Duett for Flute and ’Cello, by 
Messrs. GOERING and HEINDL. 

Tickets 35 cemts—at Ditson & Co.’s and the door. 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


WEDNESDAY, THE 17TH OF JUNE, 


Grand Revolution Party, 


In celebration of the Battle of Bunker Hill, for the 
Benefit of the 


WASHINGTON MEDALLION FUND. 


The entertainment will combine the prominent fea. 
tures of the TEA PARTIES held at Faneuil Hall and 
Tremont Temple in December last. 

In the EVENING, beginaing at 8 o’clock, 
HION. JOSIAH QUINCY and 
HON. GEORGE B. LORING 
Will deliver brief addresses, 
And MR. WILLIAM F. GILL will read a patri- 
otic poem. 
THERE WILL BE A 
GRAND CONCERT 
—BY— 
MISS ADELAIDE PHILLIPPS, 
MRS. H. M. SMITH, 
MRS. JULIA HOUSTON WEST 
MRS. ANNA GRANGER DO'V, 
MAD. MADELINE SCHILLER, 
MRS. FLORA E. BARRY, 
MR. GEO. L. OSGOOD, 
MR. M. W. WHITNEY, 
MR. M. ARBUCKLE. 
MR. ERNST PERABO, 
THE TEMPLE QUARTETTE and other Artists. 

And a GRAND CHORUS OF 100 VOICES. 

_At NOON there will be an Organ Concert of Na- 
tional Airs on the Great Organ. 

At 1-30 a Grand Popular Concert and Read- 
ings by MRS. JENNIE KEMPTON, MRS, 
THOS. BARRY, MR. WM. MACDONALD, 
MR. CARLYLE PETERSILEA. PROF. GEO, 
W. BLISH, and other popular talent. 

There will be between the hours of 10 and 12 A. M. 
and 2.30 and 4 P. M. on the 17th, a Children’s Cele- 
bration, with Dancing. The Fancy Costume Dances, 
Les Lanciers et Les Vivandieres and Ye Olden-Time 
Cotillion, by thirty young lads and misses, under the 
direction of their teacher, MRS. C. N. ALLEN, in- 
troducing new figures, for the first time here, with 
elegant costumes, made expressly for the occasion, 
— etc. ; . 

here will be during the day and evening, Ex- 

hibition of the Origina Washington Min- 
fatures, never before exhibited in public. There 
will also be a Strawberry Festival, a Flower Table, 
Art Table, where copies of the Original Washington 
Miniatures, the tirst ever made, may be had. Re- 
freshment Table, etc. 
SPECIAL NoTIcE. A Souvenir Copy of the Original 
Miniature ot Gen. Washington will be presented to 
every purchaser of a ticket to the evening perform- 
ances. 























Evening tickets, reserved, $1. Double Admission 
Tickets, day and eyening, $1. Day Tickets, re- 
served, 75 cents. Day Admission Tickets, 50 cents. 
Children’s Day Tickets, 25 cents. Now ready at 
Music Hall. 


BIERSTADT'S NEW PAINTINGS, 
“AUTUMN IN THE SIERRA,” 
(Measuring 7 by 10 feet.) 
Also, “MORNING IN THE MOUNTAINS,” 
and “MY CAMP BY MOONLIGHT.” 
On Exhibition, for a short time, at 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


127 Tremont Street. 


THEODORE PARKER. 


A Biography. By O. B. Froruinauam, 
tion. With Portrait. $3.00, 

“It holds up a remarkable specimen of robust 
manliness, Whos¢ form and lineaments may be stud- 
ied with equal advantage by both friend and foe.”— 
New York Tribune. 

“A work of fascinating interest, crowded with no- 
ble lessons.”— Boston Transcript, 

Re Every reader of the COMMONWEALTIL should 
have this remarkable story of a great life. 
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*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on ree 


ceipt of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSG00D & CO., 


junel3 BOSTON. 


TO BE LET, 
HIOUSE NO. 204 DARTMOUTH STREET. 
This House will be let until October 6th at a very 
low rate, or will be let on a three-years’ lease on fair 
Apply to B.S. EVANS, 
No. 28 State Street, 
Or of J. PRESTON, 53 Devonshire St. 





terms. 
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S, S. PIERCE & CO, 


GAME PATES, 
DEVILED ENTREMENTS. 
POTTED MEATS & FISH, 
SOUPS, ETC., ETC. 


Together with a varied assortment of goods adapt- 
ed to the use of Yachting Parties, and indispensable 
at Picnics and Country Resorts, 


Also Light Summer Wines in great varicty, in- 
cluding, 


CLARETS, 
SAUTERNES and 
BURGUNDIES, 


S. S. PIERCE & CO., 


Cor. Tremont & Court Sts., 


june6é 3t 





CHAPLIN’S LIFE OF > 


CHARLES SUMNER 


With an Introduction by Ex-Gov. Claflin, is 
Ready. The Character and Services of the 
Nobile Statesman, the Special Advantages 
possessed by the well-known Authors, the 
Beautiful Heilotype Portraits, Engravings, 
Fac-simile Lettcrs, in size (504 pp., 12mo., 
and low price ($1.50). combine to render 
this the MOST POPULAR BOOK of the day. 
Agents wanted. 


Boston, 0. LOTHROP & C0., Pudlishers, 


See their illustrated catalogues, 2t june6 


WANT 
To sell the Life of 


CHARLES SUMNER, 


By Rev. Elias Nason—full, complete and authentic— 
a tine opportunity for wide-awake canvassers. 


B. B. RUSSELL, Publisher, 


Boston, Mass. 





E.D---AGENTS 
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CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. __ 
C [ T XY” O F a B Oo $ TO Ny 
GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


The examination of applicants for admission to the 
Girls’ High School will take place on Monday and 
Tuesday, June 22 and 23, beginning at nine o’clock A, 
M., each day, at the Schoolhouse, in West Newton 
strect. 

Candidates are required to be fifteen years old, and 
to bring a certificate of character and qualification 
from their last teacher. They will be examined in 
Spelling, Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, English Gram- 
mar, Modern Geography and ee and American 
History. They are recommended to bring luncheon, 
Advanced classes are formed for many of the higher 
studies. Candidates for these classes are required 
to pass the regular examination for admission. 

jel3 SAMUEL ELLIOT, Head Master. 


Di aioe: BOSTON. 
TO WATER-TAKERS. 


The use of water for Hand Hose purposes will be 
allowed the present season, upon the payment of the 
usual rates. 

All persons using the Hand Hose are requested to 
settle for the same immediately; in default thereof 
the water will be shut off from their premises. & 

By order of the Cochituate Water Board. 
WM. F. DAVIS. Water Registrar. 
Boston, June 1, 1874. 2t junes 


Git OF BOSTON. 
: TO TAX-PAYERS. 


ASSESSORS’ OFFICE CrTY HALL, 
Boston May 1, 1874 
Your attention is called to our circular (now being 
distributed throughout the city) relative to making 
returns of property subject to on, a8 early as 
possible betore Jane 15. 
Per order of the Board of Assessors. 

















BENJ. CUSHING, —, 
may? tje: 
‘-F FF OF BOSTON, 


CONVEYANCE TO MT. HOPE CEMETERY. 


From the first of May to the first of November con- 
veyance to the Cemetery can be had by the cars of 
the Boston and Providence Railroad, which leave 
Boston at 10:10, 11:40 A. M., and 2:40 P. M. 
the cars of the Old Colony and Newport a 
which leave Boston for Matta at 1 P. M., and 
the Forest Hills horse-cars which leave Boston at 11 
A. M.,2 and 3P.M. Returning, the coach 
will connect with the steam-cars of the Providence 
road for Boston at 11 A. M., 2:15, 3:53 and 5:19 P. M., 
and the horse-cars from Forest Hills at 11 A. M.,4 
and 5:30 P. M., and the steam-ca.s of the Hartford 
and Erie road at 1:08 P. M., and the Old Colony road 
at440P, M. SAM’L A. B, BRAGG, Supt, 

may3 
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PUBLISHED 


No. 35 Bromfield 
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THE COMMONWEALTH, BOSTON, SATURDAY, JUNE 13, 1874. 


aia eal WOLLASTON 
‘TELGHTS 


ONLY SIX MILES FROM BOSTON! 


On the Best Railroad Running out 
of Boston ! 


THE BEST LOCATION WITHIN FIFTY 
MILES OF BOSTON ! 


The Best place to live in in 
the State! 
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CHOICE 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


—FOR— 


SAVINCS BANKS. 


FOR SALE BY 


M. Bolles & Co., 


No. 90 State St. 




















THE GREAT 
New European System 


MEDICAL ELECTRICITY! 


DRS. WM. & EMMA HARDINGE BRITTEN 
Beg to announce that they have now increased 
facilities for extending their eminently successful 
practice, and will be enabled to treat many patients 
whom they have hitherto been obliged to decline. 
Cure or benefit guaranteed for every form of dis- 
ease, however hopeless. 

The most obscure conditions of the humay system 
detected by the WONDERFUL and INFALLIBLE ELEC- 
TRICAL CRANIAL DIAGNOSIS. 


155 West Brookline Street. 


mayl6 (SECOND DOOR FROM TREMONT ST.) tf 


; —= I know that the sun 
THE OLD 


her strength would allow. In heavy weather 
she was more wet and uncomfortable than other 
vessels of her class. On rough nights in the 
Bay of Biscay the firemen were afraid to go 
along the deck from the engine-room to their 
berths, and the crew were heard talking to each 
other avout the straining of the ship. It was. 
therefore apparent that the cargoes she carried 
being much heavier than the cargoes for which 
she was built caused her to founder by starting 
a rivet or plate, which had been gradually over- 
strained by the excessive weight. In a word, 
the steamer had been overladen and run to 
death. 


risoners had escaped. Their only way of exit 
oe their living tomb seemed to be cut off. 
There they stood for hours, weak and trembling, 
hoping that the sentinel would be withdrawn. 
They could not sit down, for the water was too 
deep, and once one of them became so weary 
that be let fall a weapon he had with him, which, 
splashing in the water, attracted the guard’s at- 
tention, who thrust his bayonet several times 
into the sewer, passing it within a few inches of 
their bodies. At last there occurred a fortunate 
disturbance a short distance from the trap, and 
the watchman for a moment forsook his post. 
This was their one only opportunity, and they 
profited by it without delay. They had barely 
time to leap from the sewer and to throw them- 
selves into a ditch near by when the guard re- 
turned. They lay in the ditch, motionless, the 
rest of the day, and at nightfall they crawled 
away and fled across the fields. Faint and hun- 
gry, they ventured to approach the house ofa 
tarmer, and to trust to his compassion to afford 
them food and shelter. He permitted them to 
hide in the loft of his barn, but even there they 
were forbidden the boon of sleep; for, no sooner 
were they concealed, than a party of soldiers 


Like Pollio, Mr. Tudor’s taste was not alto- 
getber blameless, and in the matter of orna- 
mentation and summer-houses fairly ran riot. 
There is one summer-house in particular which 
is supremely odd. The roof is rustic, of timber, 
and excessively cumbrous and heavy. This is 
supported by many columns of breccia, in the 
rough, cut out in cherubs and built up into a 
columnar shape. The bases of these pillars are 
blocks of syenite. The roof is surmounted by 
a huge gilt conch-shell, borue aloft by a Triton 
and a water-nymph, who, however, are united 
at the center, and have but one body below the 
waist. ‘The shape of this temple erected to bad 
taste is octagonal, and at each front the roof 
has a pediment, in the center of which is a gilt 
sea-monster, meant to be classical, but not ex- 
actly so. The sea-horse, for example, has 
webbed hoofs, and the gryphon has webbed 
wings! But in spite of such oddities as this, 
and a Moses rock, where the water comes from 
a pipe hid in the fissures of the granite, con- 
cealed by wild flowering plants, and a pool of 
maolis (Siloam backward), the place is full of 
attraction and admirably kept. ‘There are fine 
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There was a time when Nahant was the favor- 
ite summer resort of New Yorkers, Southern- 
ers and Westerners; when it possessed numer- 
ous boarding-houses, and one great monster of 
a hotel that would accommodate more than a 
thousand guests. At present there is not a 
boarding-house in the place; the hotel burned 
down in 1861 has never been rebuilt, and the 
only place of first-class entertainment 18 the 
Whitney House, which can, if very hard pressed, 
find room for some thirty people. Nahant has 
been seized and possessed by the Boston Brah- 
mins of Beacon Hill, the true B. B. B.’s, or Bos- 
ton Blue Bloods, against whom Ben Butler is 
accustomed to inveigh on account of their taste 
for bathing every day. It is not for me to judge 
or criticise their exclusiveness. I can only 
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Love, Drink anp Dest.— 31, 1874. 


Son of mine! the world before you 
Spreads a thousand secret snures 
Round the feet of every mortal 
Who through life’s long highway fares. 
Three especial, let me warn you, 
Are by every traveller met; 
Three to try your heart of virtue— 
They are Love, and Drink and Debt. 
Love, my boy, there’s no escaping— 
*Tis the common fate of men; 
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In announcing the Fitth and last of the series of 
Gilt Concerts given for the benefit of the Public Li- 
brary of Kentucky, the Trustees and Manager refer 
with pride and pleasure to the four which have been 
already given: The first, December 16, 1871; the sec- 
ond, December 2, 1872; the third, July 8, 1873; and 
the fourth, March 31st, 1874. 

_Under their charter, granted by a special act of the 
Keubsicky payteinare, page 1871, the Trustees 
are authorized to give ORE, and 0 
MORE, Gilt Concert. With the money wee oo 


a Herald 


WRITTEN FOR 


blowing, 


And summer send 


state that they want Nahant for themselves, and 
that they desire to keep everybody else away. 
They have succeeded admirably. This beauti- 
ful promontory, which for the past two centu- 
ries has won the admiration of all the dwellers 
along the Eastern States’ shore, is now inhabited 
solely by Bostonians and lobstermen. The 
Brahamins, however, have not been able to 
keep away all save their own set, though they 
have contrived to secure for themselves the 
most desirable part of the island. But the fact 
that Simmons, the eminent clothier of Oak 
Hall, has possessed himself of Litde Nahant is 
a constant source of grief. Still, this is assuaged 
bv the circumstance that this part is isoiated, 
and is quite removed and apart from the eastern 
end of Nahant promontory, which they have 
made exclusively their own. Within the limits 
of this sacred region let no mortal exter who is 
not at least allied by marriage with the Brah- 
minic families. Gen. Fremont, the bold Path- 
finder, and the husband of Jessie Benton, tried 
it His agent eluded the vigilance of their 
agent, and succeeded ir purchasing for the Gen- 
eral a cottage within the borders of the blue 
land. He came and dwelt there with his family. 
He invited al! his neighbors to a pleasant little 
gathering, as a sort of house-warming, but no- 
body came. He called upon them, but they 
were out. They gave festive parties, too, but 
senthim no invitations. From the open French 
windows of his cottage he could hear the Ten- 
nysonian music of ‘‘the harp, violin, bassoon,” 
but he and his were not permitted to mingle 
with the dancers. In short, the Pathfinder was 
completely ignored, and had to beat a retreat 
from the unconquerable Brahmin fortress, the 
castia estion of the B. B. B.’s. Thenthe Prom- 
ontory assembled in the house of the chief 
Brahmin, and there was a solemn tea-party, 
after which a young lady with great frontal de- 
velopment and large blue spectacles read 
Browning for four hours. The Brahmins like 
Browning because so few people read him that 
he may be considered the poet of the exclusives 
par excellence. They mistake his carelessness of 
expression for ease, and his mistiness of half- 
worked-out thought for depth of thinking. And 
they exult in the idea that the world does not 
read him because the world is not sufficiently 
esthetic. But the worid is wiser than its critics, 
and its judgments are generally sound. 

The Bostonians of Beacon Hill can hardly be 
biamed for trying to keep Nahant to them- 
selves, because it is well wortlf the effort. It 
has won the admiration of every one who ever 
saw it. It consists of a long promontory run- 
ning to the eastward from the very center of 
Boston Bay. Standing at the end ot this stretch 
of rockland, one sees on the right hand Cape 
Cod, and on the left hand the long cape that 
stretches out in front of Cape Ann. Along this 
noble line of bay is a bold sweep of glittering 
coast studded with towns and villages. Peep- 
ing from behind a low brown hill from which 
the tall head of a lofty column rears itself 
against the blue sky, are glimpses of Boston it- 
self. That hill is Bunker Lill, and the column 
is the monument that perpetuates the glories of 
the action fought on Breed’s Hill. Further on 
is the long sandy beach and the white houses of 
Chelsea, once a famous resort of fashionable 
Bostonians, but now the resort of the vicious 
and the profligate, the gambler and the rowdy, 
like our own Coney Island. Then comes Lynn, 
a great place, a far-stretching city, with the huge 
roofs of big factories in every direction, min- 
gled with slender spires of churches, and way- 
ing trees surrounding elegant villas; for Lynn 
is not only a great shoe-making place, but it has 
hundreds of summer-cottages likewise, and in- 
deed it is hard to say where Lynn ends and 
Swampscott, the great Boston place of summer 
resort, begins. For miles along the shore the 
elegant villas extend, almost indeed to the end 
of the spit of rock that terminates Swampscott. 
Behind this spit, but stretching far away into 


the blue sea, is the long line of the shore of 


Marblehead. Then comes, still more remote, 
the distant mass of Cape Gurnett, a mere brown 
smear along the horizon. Behind that is Cape 
Ann and the great fishing town of tiloucester. 
But these two cannot be seen from Nahant, be- 
ing hidden by Cape Gurnett. Southwarc from 
Bunker Hill the coast is nearer, but less inter- 
esting, presenting a succession of broad, brown 
hills specked with a few white houses rari 
nantes in gurgito vasto. And in the very cen- 


ter of the bay, in a direct line from the end of 


the promontory, at a mile'’s distance, is Egg 
Rock, a picturesque mass of castellated gray 
stone, upon which stands a lighthouse. In the 
far distance one can see the smoke of the steam- 
ers going to Boston (not very many) and the 
tall masts of her large ships (not very many, 
either). In the immediate foreground the eea 
is covered with the white sails of pleasure 
yachts, fishing craft and lobster smacks. 

But it is not alone the view that charms, al- 
though this seems for ages to have attracted 
every eye. In 1004 Thorwald, the brother of 
Leit, who discovered Rhode Island, and called 
it Vineland because he found grapes there, came 
to Nahant, and fell in love with it. ‘Here,” he 


exclaimed, ‘“‘it is beautiful, and here I should | 


like to fix my dwelling.” But the Indians from 
the mainland being exclusive in their way also, 
attacked them, and mortally wounded Thor- 
wald, who ordered them to bury him where he 
had said the place was so beautiful. It is within 
the bounds of probability that the great hotel 
which was commenced in 1819 was built near 
the resting-place of the adventurous Northman. 
Possibly, also, the sublimity of the rocks around 


the promontory, which is now one of the chief | 


attractions of the place, was not without its ef- 
fect on Thorwald, who may have found in their 
grandeur and the varied character of their sub- 
stances some resemblance to his own “ gammle 
Norge.” Wowever that may be, it is cer- 
tain that all the Nahanters accept this idyl of 
Thorwald as an incontestable fact, and it would 
be dangerous to deny it in the presence of Mr. 
Lodge, whose magnificent villa is built upon 
the site of the Nahant Hotel. The rocks here 
are surpassingly grand, and would extort ad- 
miration from the most stoical. The cliff de- 
scends abruptly to the sea, and then rises up 
again ina huge pile of purple-colored rocks, to 


which the townspeople have given the name of 
the Pulpit, though the resemblance docs not ex- | 


actly leap to the eyes, as the French say. There 
is near this spot a gorge, over which is a natu- 
zal bridge, which cannot be crossed, however, 
as on one side of the bridge the rocks ascend 
perpendicularly to a considerable height. All 
around are objects of the greatest interest. 
Castellated masses of gray or brown rock, grot- 
toes, caves, great caldrons where the surf. boils 
unceasingly, deep chasms, retired beaches, 
spouting rocks, and masses of nameless form. 
The constituents of these rocks are also strangely 
diversified, cia 
in another place syenite, in another green-stone, 
in another porphyry, in another granite, in an- 
other pudding-stone. The colors are equally 
varied, ranging from gray to red, purple, yel- 
low and deep black. For those who love to 
collect sea-weed here is an excellent opportu- 
nity. There is the dulse, of which the Irish 
are so fond, and another edible kind which has 
lately been largely advertised as sea-moss, and 
which is really a great delicacy. There is also 


the fa:ous kelp, burned for the iodine which 


it contains, besides many other kinds unknown | 


to commerce, but greatiy prized by the owners 
of aquaria. Here-and-there along the clitfs are 
deep basins, where the eddies of the sea have 
whirled some exceedingly hard bowlder, prob- 
ably of porphyry, around a crevice in a sotter 
rock, until a perfectly round, deep cavity has 


Here is sand-stone, there breccia, | 


dancing platforms, fine swings, and merry-go- 
rounds, and a couple of tame black bears. 
These are named Jeff Davis and Ben Butler. 
They are brothers, and dwell together in the 
strictest unity, save when molasses is in ques- 
tion. This is a point where even the brotherly 
love of bears fails. To see them fed with 
molasses is the great sensation of the grounds, 
worth twice the fifteen cents demanded for ad- 
mission. ‘The coveted fluid is administered to 
each in a bottle. Ben Butler, who knows the 
ways of bottles, having : been there before, 
gravely takes it between his fore-paws and ele- 
vates it to his snout, allowing the delicious fluid 
to trickle down on his tongue. When it gets to 
a very low ebb he lies down to it and tilts the 
bottle to its greatest possible angle. When 
convinced that all is over, and that no more 
sweetness is left, he starts up to see how Jeff 
Davis is faring. That inferior creature does 
not know so much about bottles, and after 
sniffing around it vainly and licking the out- 
side diligently, pours the trickling sweetness 
upon himself and licks it off. Ben, evidently 
shocked at such want of breeding, takes the 
bottle from his hind-paws, and, when Jeff re- 
monstrates, gives hiin a cuff over the muzz‘e, 
which settles the matter. He then scientifically 
gets out of it all that may remain, after which 
he returns the bottle to Jeff, who, being an in- 
ferior reasoner, receives it gladly, and licks it 
over and over for hours, apparently satisfied 
that there must be molasses somewhere about 
it because it smells so. ; 

The grounds are not so very spacious, and 
the partics who come here seldom number more 
than a thousand, so that the agony of the Brah- 
mins at being contaminated by fifteen-cent pic- 
nicers is not altogether overpowering. Scan- 
dal says that the people of the promontory don’t 
mind the common folks being there so much as 
the fact that their degenerate sons will occasion- 
ally forget the first principles of Brahminism 
and go down to the Gardens and have a jolly 
time. The blue-blood of Beacon Hill is red 
enough, and there are reports that the scions 
of the bluest of blue Brahmins have been seen 
waltzing with young shoe-makeresses from 
Lynn. Fancy the feelings of a fond father 
whose son demeans himself so terribly! It 
must be enough to make him forswear Nahant 
forever. It is clear that if the gardens are not 
removed the Brahmins must leave the place. 
Avd the Tudors are quite wealthy. The old 
gentleman is dead, but his family are quite well 
off, and own the greater part of Nahant. They 
have one of the nicest cottages in the place, and 
are very greatly respected. Nothing will move 
them, and they have a pride in the garden, 
which is wonderfully well managed—so quiet, 
so orderly, so reputable, that it is quite an in- 
stitution, and the very apple of the eye of Bos- 
ton and Lynn operatives. Unless the Brahmins 
could bribe Ben Butler or Jeff Davis to break 
out and eat a child or two, the Maolis Garden 
is bound to flourish. And yet all the time its 
influence is opposed to the principles of ex- 
clusiveness which the B. B. B.'s have endeavor- 
ed to instill into their sons. ‘They really are in 
a predicament which calls for gur sympathy, or 
rather would call for it, had they not prevented 
the erection of any hotel by buying up all the 
available sites, in their determination to keep 
out everybody but their own set. For, not only 
have they invested largely here, but they make 
a positive profit out of it, combining a love for 
the beauties of nature with an indulgence of 
their exclusive feelings anda positive saving in 
money. They pay their taxes here in Nahant 
instead of in Boston. Here they have to pay 
$3.50 per $1000, whereas there they would have 
to pay $15 per $1000. The consequence is 
pleasant for the town of Nahant, which has a 
tremendous revenue’ for so small a place, get- 
ting a tax upon six millions and a half of per- 
sonal and real estate. ‘They have laid out walks 
and drives, and have made the place a little 
paradise. There is not a pauper on the promon- 
tory, nor a dirty place nor an unhealthy spot. 
To be forced to leave Nahant by this wretched 
garden would be not only an inglorious defeat, 
but it would be money out of pocket. So they 
grin and bear it, hoping for the best, and that 
their boys will, as they get older, be swayed by 
the principles of rigid exclusiveness which have 
made their fathers so popular and have enabled 
them to do so much good for the cuuntry. 

The history of the Nahant Hotel is short. It 
was built of stone, in 1819, by Hon. Thomas H. 
Perkins and Hon. Edward H. Robbins, at an 
expense of $60,000. At that time it was the 
greatest hotel in America, and was the resort 
of all the fashionables in the country. It was 
not large enough to meet the requirements of 
the place, and was enlarged some years after- 
ward. It was enlarged again in 1859, and the 
house was then run by Paran Stevens, who 
made it a tremendous success. In spite of the 
angry feelings between North and South, never 
was the season more brilliant than in 1860. No 
one believed in the possibility of a war, and 
Southern eyes looked love to Northern eyes, 
and were not rebuked. But the next year the 
blow fell, and the season of 1861 was a bad one. 
| That fall, in September, the hotel was burned. 
The conflagration made a great display, as it 
took place at night, and the building stood upon 
the end of the promontory, in full view of the 
Lynn shure, and of all the vessels going in and 
coming out of Boston. The hotel was worth 
$300,006, and was only insured for $30,000. 
The calamity of the war, and the prostration of 
all interests, prevented its rebuilding. In the 
meantime the Brahmins who had, cottages in the 
vicinity conceived the idea of making the place 
their own. They bought all the land around 
the eastern end of the promontory, put up their 
own cottages, and, when business revived, there 
were no hotel sites to be got in Nakant for love 
or money. The jaws of Brahma had devoured 
them up. So Paran Stevens gave up Nahant. 
| The Whitney Hotel is a pretty old building. 
It, also, was built as a hotel in the same year as 
the Nahant Ifotel. But it was only a rebuild- 
| ing, for it stands on the foundations of an older 
/ house, built in 1717, by Samuel Breed, com- 
| monly called Gov. Breed. He planted in front 
of it a row of willows, two of which are stand- 
|ing to this day. One is erect and stately; the 
other has fallen from the perpendicular and is 
| supported by shores, but is still green, and its 
branches are more flourishing than the former. 
The house is very old-fashioned, having never 
been altered by the present proprietor, Mr. 
| Whitney, who married a daughter of the former 
| proprietor, Mr. Rice. It is kept neither on the 
| European plan nor on the American plan, but 
| resembles more than anything else a good old- 
| fashioned English inn. The cooking is won- 
| derful, much of it being done by Mrs. Whitney 
| herself. She is also a great maker of pastry. 
| And yet this worthy pair are worth more than a 
/ quarter of a million in land and money. Mr. 
| Whitney has beautiful grounds back of his ho- 
| tel, but he keeps them in grass to make hay for 
| his horses, of which he has a great number. 
| One part of these grounds has a very beautiful 
| natural slope, and runs at the back of half-a- 
| dozen cottages, whose proprietors have in vain 
}endeavored to buy parts of it. Southerners, 
; who used to come here in the old time, when 
| Nahant was a fashionable resort, write to him 
| for rooms, but he will only let them to transient 
| people. A week is as long as any one is per- 
| mitted to stop in one room. Yet, under these 
| circumstances, the house is always full. Even 
}in the winter-time there are always boarders, 
| who like the old style best, and love to stay ina 
house where the meals are prepared by a lady 
| and are fit for princes. 





took possession of the lower portion of the barn, 
preparatory to spending the night in revelry. 
They did not dare to sleep lest they should move 
about or snore and thus attract the attention of 
those below. 
it was nearly morning, when, the revellers hav- 
ing fallen into heavy slumber, they stole forth 
and renewed their flight. 
and for mdny succeeding days, they concealed 


they became hungry beyond endurance, trusting 


to the sympathy of the more humble of the 
peasants to give them food. 


fell ill, and for several months he lay prostrated 


Each kept the other awake until 


During the next day, 


themselves, travelling only by night, and, when 


In this way they 
proceeded until they: passed the boundary of 
Prussia and entered Switzerland. 

Worn out by this fearful journey Mr. Schurz 


with a fever. Upon his recovery he learned 
that one of his associates in the revolution, 
Gottfried Kinkel, like himself condemned to 
death, had had his sentence commuted to twenty 
years’ imprisonment. The young hero had saved 
his own life, after the narrowest escapes, and he 
had the world before him. But he was pos- 
sessed of too generous a heart and too chival- 
rous a nature selfishly to enjoy his own freedom 
without making an effort to rescue his friend from 
prison, and to this end he bent all his energies. 
He spent several months at Zurich and Cologne, 
arranging his plans, and at length he set out on 
his knightly errand. Spandau was a fortified 
town, a tew miles from Berlin, surrounded by a 
high wall, having eight guarded gates, and was 
the stronghold in which state prisoners were 
confined. Upon his arrival there, disguised, he 
obtained, through his friend’s relatives, the 
entrée of the fort, and made the acquaintance of 
the officers in charge, passing himself off, of 
course,as being friendly to the throne. Kinkel’s 
friends were wealthy, and supplied Schurz plen- 
tifuily with funds. His plan was to bribe a 
guard within the fort anda sentinel at one of 
the outer gates. He spent weeks in sounding 
them, before venturing to make his proposition, 
knowing that if they declined his offer and be- 
trayed him all would be lost. The bargain was 
finally concluded, and he communicated his 
plans to Kinkel. Still he could not be certain 
that the guards, whom he entrusted with his se- 
cret, would not betray him at the last, for they 
had made it.a positive condition of the bargain 
that they should receive their money in advance. 

At length a propitious night arrived. There 
was to be a great ball within the fort, and Schurz 
was invited to attend. He therefore fixed upon 
that night for the escape, and did not omit to 
improve their chances by drugging the liquors 
which the officers would use. When the revel- 
ry was at its height, by the connivance of the 
jailor, whom he had bribed, he liberated Kinkel 
from his cell, when they made their way to the 
roof of the fort, and descended to the ground 
by means of a rope-ladder which had been pro- 
vided. The sentinel at the gate, true to his 
agreement, passed them without the wall, where 
their friends were in waiting. Fleet horses were 
in readiness, and they sect off immediately for 
Hamburg, which was the nearest port. Relays 
had been provided along the route, and they 
reached their destination without accident or 
adventure. They lay concealed several days, 
when, securing a fishing schooner, they em- 
barked for Scotland. It was then the month of 
November, and their voyage was most perilous 
and painfui. They reached Edinburgh in course 
of time and went ashore weary, forlorn and 
hungry, having hardly tasted food since the 
night of their departure from the prison. They 
then proceeded to London; and for the two 
years following Schurz was engaged, in Lon- 
don and in Paris, as a teacher, and as a corre- 
spondent of the German press. 

When it became known that Kinkel’s deliver- 
ance from prison had been effected through the 
bravery and address of his faithful friend, young 
Schurz became a hero throughout Western Eu- 
rope, his fame even reaching England. Men 
marvelled at his prowess and maidens painted 
him in their fancies as a fair knight-errant, 
brave and handsome as ever was celebrated in 
ancient tournament. They pictured him as an- 
other Cour de Leon, or called to mind the 
story of Damon and Pythias. At this time 
(1851) there was a maiden of sixteen in the 
city of Hamburg, whose parents were prepar- 
ing to set out with their daughter to attend the 
Great Worid’s Exhibition in London, and the 
maiden’s first thought when she learned that 
she was going to London was that she might 
there see the young hero, Carl Schurz. Her 
wish was realized; and the seque! to this story 
is that that maid of Hamburg is the Senator’s 
wife. 





"MISCELLANY. — 


Oxnsects close to the eye shut out much 
larger objects on the horizon; and splendors 
born only of the earth eclipse the stars. Soa 
man sometimes covers up the entire disk of 
eternity with a dollar, and quenches transcend- 
ent glories with a little shining dust.—JZ. 1/. 
Chapin. 


Fun.—‘' After-Dinner” Crum}s.— The last 
great production of St. Louis is an Alderman by 
the name of Hogshead, and Chicago will soon 
make cheese of him. 

They have a cocky-looking bonnet this sca- 
son, jabbed up on one side, like a Tipperary 
hat, and the effect when on a middle-aged wo- 
man, rather stout, beats laughing gas all to 
pieces. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sartoris left the country as 
soon as they could find a steamer to carry them 
out of it, in order to get away from the picture 
papers, and the Jenkins twaddle which their in- 
nocent marriage occasioned. 

The final test and triumph of the Limburger 
cheese, made at the Minnesota factory, is when 
a piece the size of a bean will drive a good-sized 
dog out of atan-yard. Then it is pronounced 
“‘ripe” and ready for the Eastern market. 

A Western editor evidently in need of a tonic, 
thus vents his melancholy lay: ‘While a great 
man lives the dogs bark at him; when he dies 
they leap upon his tomb and howl.” We don’t 
see any prospect of anything being done by dogs 
for some time. 


Hevte One ANOTHER.— 
In this sensation country 
Good songs are very few; 
The words are little cared about 
If the music’s only new; 
And subjects they are hard to find, 
But I have found one still; 
It's ‘‘Never pus! a man because 
He’s going down the hill.” 
Chorus. —Then help one another, boys, 
Should fortune on you shine; 
Remember when you give your mite 
That poverty’s no crime. 
Though little be the offering, boys, 
Give it with a good-will; : 
But never push a man because 
He’s going down the hill. 


In this wide world there’s mary a man 


Father had it; I have had it; 
But for love you had not been. 

Take your chances, but be cautious; 
Know a squab is not a dove; 

Be the upright man of honor; 
All deceit doth murder love. 

As for drink, avoid it wholly; 
Like an adder it will sting; 

Crush the earliesteemptation ; 
Handle not the dangerous thing. 

See the wrecks of men around us— 
Once as fair and pure as you— 

Mark the warning! Shun the pathway 
And the hell they’re tottering through. 

Yet though love be pure and gentle, 
And from drink you may be free, 

With a yearning heart I warn you 
’Gainst the worst of all the three. 

Many a demon in his journey 
Bunyan’s Christian pilgrim met; 

They were lambs, e’en old Apollyon, 
To the awful demon debt. 

With quaking heart and face abashed 
The wretched debtor goes ; 

He starts at shadows, lest they be 
The shades of men he owes. 

Down silent streets he slily steals, 
The face of man to shun, 

He shivers at the postman’s ring, 
And fears the awful dun. 

Beware of debt! Once in, you'll be 
A slave forevermore ; 

If credit tempt you, thunder ‘‘No!” 
And show it to the door. 

Cold water and a crust of bread 
May be the best you'll get; 

Accept them like a man, and swear— 
“I'll never run in debt!” 


Tennyson s Nature.—We are struck at once 


by the fact that an idyllic, or picturesque, mode 
of conveying sentiment is the one natural to 
this poet, if not the only one permitted by his 
limitations. 
Thevcritus; and his work is greater than the 
Syracusan’s, because his thought and period are 
greater. 
“wisdom at their entrance quite shut out” he 
would be helpiess. 
phrenologists, his locality is better than his in- 
dividuality. 
the secret of a master-passion, nor, like the old 
dramatists, the very life of action; on the con- 
trary he gives us an ideal picture of an ideal 
person, but set against a background more tan- 
gible than other artists can draw—making the 
accessories, and even the atmosphere, convey 
the meaning of his poem. 
verse, and the sound and color of it enter our 
souls, we think with him, we partake of his 
feeling, and are led to regions which he finds 
himself unable to open for us except in this 
suggestive way. 
is peculiar to the time; realistic, without the 
Flemish homeliness; true as pre-raphaelitisim, 
but mellowed with the atmosphere of a riper 
art. 
inspired poets and the most impassioned periods. 
But, merely as a descriptive writer, who is so 
delightful as Tennyson? He has the unerring 
first touch which in a single line proves the 
artist; and it justly has been remarked that 
there is more true English landscape in many 
an isolated stanza of ‘Im Memoriam” than in 
the whole of ‘*The Seasons”—that vaupted de- 
scriptive poem of a former century. 
has been written upon the Lincolnshire scenery 
depicted in his poems, and we might have others, 
just as well, upon his marine or highland views. 
He is a born observer of physical nature, and, 
whenever he applies an adjective to some object, 
or passingly alludes to some phenomenon which 
others have not noted, is almost infallibly cor- 
rect. 
but his opponents cannot deny that his out-door 
rambles are guided by their eloquent apostle’s 
“Lamp of Truth.’"— Ldmund Clarence Sted- 
man, in Scribner's. 


In this he surpasses all poets since 


Ilis eyes are his purveyors; with 
To use the lingo of the 


He does not, like Browning, catch 


As we study his 


The fidelity of his accessories 


This idyllic method is not that of the most 


A paper 


Possibly he does this too methodically, 


Tue Necro Buryinc-crounp.—(By Wil- 


liam C. Gannett. )— 
*Mid the sunny flat of the cotton-field 


Lies an acre of forest-tangle still— 


A cloister dim where the gray moss waves, 


And the live-oaks lock their arms at will. 


Here in the shadows the slaves would hide 


As they drapped the hoe at death's release ; 


And leave no sign but a sinking mound 


To show where they passed on their way to 
peace. 


This was the gate—there was none but this— 


To a happy land where men were men; 


The dusky fugitives, one by one, 


Stole in from the bruise of the prison-pen. 


When, lo! in the distance boomed the guns, 


The bruise was over and ‘‘Massa” had fled! 


But Death is a ‘*Massa” that never flees ; 


To the oaks they still bore forth the dead. 


’Twas at set of sun; a tattered troop 


Of the children circled an open grave, 


Chanting an anthem rich to them 


As ever pealed in cathedral-nave. 


The A, B, C, that the lips below 


Had learned, at their side, in the school to 
shout; 


Over and over they sung it low, 


Crooning a mystic meaning out. 


Just A, B, C, D, E, F, G, 


Down solemn alphabets they swept; 


The oaks leaned close, the moss swung low; 


What strange new sound among them crept! 


The holiest hymn that the children knew! 


It was dreams made real and heaven made 
near; 


It was light, and liberty, and joy, 


And ‘‘white-folks’-sense,” and God right here! 


Over and over; they dimly felt 


This was the charm could make black white, 


This was the secret of ‘*Massa’s” pride, 


And this, unknown, made the negro-night. 


What could they sing of sweeter cheer 


To speed on her unseen way the friend? 


The children were facing the mystery death 


With the deepest prayer that their hearts 
could send. 


Children still, and the mysteries last! 


We are but comrades with them there, 


Stammering over a meaning vast, 


Crooning our guesses of how and where. 


But the singers were right with their A, B, C; 


In our stammering guess so much we say! 


And the children were happy—and so are we; 


Though we miss at the spelling, He knows 
what we pray. 


—Index, Boston. 


Unpercrounp Lonpox.—Underground, the 


city of London is certainly the most wonderful 
in the world. 
water-pipes, gas-pipes and underground rail- 
ways. 
where it would be extremely difficult to tind 
room for another pipe. 


It is a labyrinth of drain-pipes, 
There are points in the soil of London 


One company alone— 


With brave and honest heart, 
Who, to support his family, 
In business makes a start; 
But still his ends don’t seem to meet, 
Though work which way he will; 
Fate seems to be against him, 
And he’s going down the hill. 
As we journey on in daily life, 
How many men we find 
That poverty’s a gracious sin 


the Gas Light and Coke Company—supplies two 
districts with nearly four hundred miles of pipes, 
varying in diameter from three inches to four 
feet. These are the main pipes merely, and 
from them every house and street lamp receives 
on an average six or eight feet of small piping. 
In addition to these, and the underground tele- 
graph wires, there are no less than twenty-five 
hundred miles of drain-pipes ot various dimen- 
sions. Less familiar to us, but no less impor- 
tant, are the lead and iron tubes—leaden pipes 


this Fifth and LAST Concert, the Library, Museum, 
and other departments are to be enlarged and en- 
dowed with a fixed and certain annual income. Such 
an endowment fund is desired as will secure beyond 
peradventure not only the maintenance of this mag- 
nificent establishment, but its constant growth. 


THE FIFTH GIFT CONCERT 


procP igri sei vem mentioned, and which is positively 

and unequivocally announced as THE LAST WHICH 

WILL EVER BE GIVEN UNDER E 

AND BY THE PRESENT MANAGEMENT Oe ee 

Will come off in the Public Library Hall, at Louis- 
ville, Ky., 


FRIDAY, JULY 31, 1874. 

At this final C neert everything will be upon a 
scale corresponding with its increased importance. 
The music will be rendered +y an orchestra consist- 
ing of one hundred performers selected for their 
fame in diferent lands, and the unpredented sum of 


$2,500,000 
divided into twenty thousand gifts, will be distributed 
among the ticket-holders, 
LIST OF GIFTS. 
One Grand Cash Gift. .....e0...008 senebeveciee $250,000 
One Grand Cash Gift.... 
One Grand Cash Gift 
One Grand Cash Gift......... Kia ecient ws. cemale 
One Grand Cash Gift 
5 Cash Gifts, $20,000 each 
10 Cash Gifts, 14.000 each............ 
15 Cash G tts, 10,000 each............ 
20 Cash Gifts, 5,000 each 
25 Cash Gifts, 4.000 each... 
30 Cash Gifts, 3.000 each 
50 Cash Gilts, 
100 Cash Gilts, 
210 Cash Gilts, 
500 Cash Gifts, 
19,000 Cash Gifts, 


50,000 

25.000 
100.000 
110.000 
150.000 
100,000 
100,000 


100,000 


GO GAGA sods esiccce 950,000 


PRICE OF TICKETS. 
Whole Tickets..... odedissvanwibenCawine 
Malves........ 
Tenth, or each Coupor 
Il Whole Tickets for.... 

22 1-2 Tickets for 
Tickets are now ready for sale, and orders accom: 
panied by cash will be promptly filled. 
Liberal commissions will be allowed to satisfactory 
agents. 
Circulars containing full particul.rs furnished on 
application to 
THOS. E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent and Manager, 
Public Library Building. Louisville, Ky., 
Or THOS. H. IIAYS & CO., 
EASTERN AGENTS, 609 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
june 4t 


LOW PRICED MUSIC BOOKS. 
Attractive, ental: ak Very Popular. 


CLARKE’S DOLLAR INSTRUCTORS, 


REED ORGANS, PIANO AND VIOLIN. 


RIVER 


OF LIFE. 35cts. Best Sabbath 


Song Book, 


School 


CANTATA of ESTITER. Dramatized. 50 cents. 
Immensely popular, 


FATHER KEMP'S OLD FOLKS TUNES. 


40 cents. Much enlarged. Sung everywhere. 


RIVER OF LIFE. 35cts. Best Sabbath School Song 
Book. 

WINRER’S NEW SCHOOL for Piano, Cabinet 
Organ, Guitar, Banjo, Cornet, Aeccordeon, Fite, 
Flute, Flageolet, Clarionet. Price of each book, 75e. 

RIVER OF LIFE, 35cts. Best Book for Sabbath 
Schools, 


WINNER’S BAND OF FOUR. $1.00. 
Ist and 2d Violin, Cornet or Clarionet, and Bass. 
Sert postpaid, on receipt of retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
Boston. Fil bdway, N.Y. 
t 


E TORREY & 0, 


170 Washington St. 


june6 


FOWL 


=i 


27 Hawley Street, 
BOSTON. 


Have in store a complete 
stock of 


FOREIGN 


—AND— 


DOMESTIC 
Carpeting, 
STRAW MATTING, 


In Fancy, Red Check and White. 


Have just received a small lot of the 


Palace Watting. 
ENGLISH & AMERICAN 


E‘loor Oil Cloths. 


A case of SUPERIOR WOOL 


Rugs and Mats, 
IN CHOICE COLORS, 


We invite purchasers to call and examine our 
goods, which will be offered at reasonable prices, at 
our new 


Warchouse, 170 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 


Fowle, Torrey & Co., 


170 
may30 


WASHINGTON STREET. 170 
3t 


THE HALL TREADLE 


SEWING MACHINES 


—AND— 


OTHER PURPOSES, 


SAVES LABOR! 
PRESERVES HEALTH ! 
HAS NO CRANK ! 
NEVER GOES BACKWARDS ! 


Approved by the Massachusetts State Board of 
Health (see official report, 1872); the Mass. Medical 


This Treadle received the highest pre- 


90.000 
100,000 


120,000 
50,000 


Grand Total 20,000 Gifts, all cash, $2,500,000 


‘* Koh-i-noor,’? or Emperor 


Thoroughly Constructed 


DWELLINC HOUSES 


Ever built for sale in 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD OF BOSTON. 


_The property of this Company consists of about 
six hundred acres of excellent, elevated building land 
in the towns of Ariington, Belmont and Lexington, 
whose varied and beautiful scenery attracts yearly 
more attention, It is situated only 7 J-2 miles from 
Boston, and is reached by the Middlesex Central 
Railroad trom Boston and Lowell Railroad station on 


t of land has been surveyed and laid 
out in streets and lots, by the best engineering talent 
to be procured, in a style never before attempted by 
any Land Company in this vicinity. About three 
miles of streets have already been built, and more 
are in progress. The main avenue, eighty feet wide, 
extending trom the depot to the Park at the summit 
of the Heights, is built on a stone foundation the en- 
tire stance, making it, even in the worst weather- 
dry and clean, and one of the finest roads for walk, 
ing or driving in the county. Under the name of Cir- 
cle Hill this locality has long been celebrated for its 
fine prospect, and has attracted the notice of Edward 
Everett, Charles Sumner, and many other lovers of 
beautiful scenery. The Company has laid out a Park 
ot two acres, and erected in the center a beautitul 
summer-house, so situated as to command the entire 
viewtrom Minot’s Light to Kearsage Mountain. The 
view from this point is unsurpassed in New England, 
and has been pronounced by good judges one of the 
finest in the world. 

The new depot just erected at the footof Park ave- 
nue by the Boston and Lowell Railroad Company is 
very attractive, and furnishes the best of accommo- 
dations to those whose business or pleasure calls 
them to this locality. The clegant new station of the 
Railroad Company in Boston is probably the finest 
structure ever built in this part of the country for the 
convenience and comfort of railway passengers. 

About thirty new houses have been built by the 
Land Company and by private parties during the 
year past, costing trom $4000 to $15,000 each. 

Those built list spring are occupied by excellent 
families, and a number of those butit since are now 
finir-hed and ready for sale on easy terms, and at 
prices below what the same cliss of houses are sell- 
ing for eisewhere, and with each house sold a tnree 
years’ ticket over the railroad to Boston is given the 
purchaser, 

Building lots in grea variety ean now be purchased 
at prices which will soou enable the purchaser to 
realize a handsome profit on his investment. 

Special and unusual inducements are offered to 
those who purchase lots on which to build the coming 
season. 

For further particulars inquire at the office of the 
Arlington Land Company, No. 8t Washington street. 

J.T. WHITE, 


Apr4 GENERAL AGENT. 


MANUFACTURERS’ 


Furniture 


WAREROOMS. 
ALL GOODS SOLD 


—AT THE— 


LOWEST 
Manufacturers’ Prices 


BEAL & HOOPER 


Announce that, at their New Warerooms, 
HAYMARKET SQUARE, 
Corner of Washington Street, and 
95 and 97 Friend Street, 


They have one of the largest and most complete 
stocks of 


ELEGANT BLACK WALNUT 


CHAMBER SETS, 


AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS FURNITURE, 


At less prices than a similar class of work was ever 
offered in Boston, and purchasers will find it for their 
interest to examine the stock and prices. 

We are also prepared, in our Retail Department, to 
give estimates for Drapery and Curtain Work, hav- 
ing engaged the services of a first-class artist for 
that purpose. may 16 


Something New! 
That cannot be found in any other PAPER COLLAR 


EMPORIUM in the United States’ market. 
It is far superior to the ELMWouD COLLAR in 


| Style, Eleganee, Economy, 
AND EASE TO THE NECK. 


ARGENT COLLAR, Folded Edges, 
ARGENT COLLAR, Folded Edges. 
4-PLY GOVERNMENT COLLAR, 


Folded Ends, 
ef Perfect Imitation to a 
Linen Collar !? 


We guarantee perfect satisfaction on the trial of 
the ARGENT COLLAR. 

Also, We shall open, May Ist, to {he Trade, some of 
the greatest novelties in Paper Collars, at the Low- 
EST PRICES ever placed in the market, viz: 


SIR EDWARD, FRENCH LINEN, 
HARVARD, NOBLE, DARWIN, 
GOVERNMENT, BURBANK, 
AND LANDSEER CUFFS, 


and many other styles, We still supply the 


ELMWOOD AND WARWICK COLLARS, 


at the lowest market prices to all the Trade. Please 


give us acall at our new store. 


E. LELAND & CO., 


17 BOYLSTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Coburn, Lang & Co., 


THE AMERICAN 


GINGER ALE 


A healthy and popular beverage, containing no Alco- 
hol or Spirits. 


mayl6 3m 











Society, the Mass. Charitable Mcchanie Association, | A DELICIOUS SUMMER DRINK ! 


Has the Best Schools in the Country ! 


The most Charming View of Land and Sea 
in America! 


The best-built Village, as a 
whole, in the World! 


8e- Free Pass for Three Years tu all house 
owners. 
FREE TICKETS furnished to all wishing to visit 
the place. 


GEORGE F. PINKHAM, General Agent. 
Office No, 3 State St., 
BOSTON. tf 


COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR BOYS. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING, 

BOYS’ FURNISHING GOODS, 
BOYS’ HATS AND CAPS, 

BOYS’ BOOTS AND SHOES, 


—AT=— 


FENNO’S, 


Cor. Washington and Beach Sts,, 


The only place in Boston where every ar- 
ticle for Boys’ wear can be found. ; 


ONE PRICE ONLY. 


may? 


if 


april 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 

(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,) 

CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonabl 

rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Tabl 

to Dessert, with experienced waiters to attend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 

style. 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 

ery, of all sorts. febl 


. % veer v 
JOHN L. STEVENSON & (€0., 
No. 2 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, 
WINE DEALERS. 

Choice imported CITAMPAGNES, SILERRIES. 
PORTS, MADEIRA, CLARETS, SAUTERNES, &c. 

California WINES and BRANDIES, in quantities 
to suit purchasers. 

Hennessey BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN, &e. 

English and Scotch ALES, London PORTER. 

OldMedford RUM, fine CIGARS. tf may9 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haircloth, Plush, Broeatell, Sil 
Damask, French Lasting, ete. Also, 
Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking 
AND THE BEST 
PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 
In the Market. 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, ete» 
Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock- 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur 
passed for the production‘of first-class FURNITURE, 
warranted in every particular. Purehasers will find 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections. 
We import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 
Laycock’s best English Haircloth, 


BRAMAN, SHAW & C0,, 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 
FACTORY AT EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


__INSURANOE. 
THE 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


39 STATE STREET, 


BOSTON. 


aprd-3m 





[Organized February 1, 1844.] 


Norfolk Brewery 
EDWARD HABICH, 


Successor to AUGUSTUS RICHARDSON, 


Pynchon, Cedar and Centre streets, 
BOSTON HIHGHLANDS. 
ALES and PORTER of a Superior Quality. ' 


Central Depot at 


S. C, BIXBY’S, 


S88 BROAD STREET. 
Kegs for family use to be had always there. 


apres Gm 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES, 


THE STANDARD. 


The most Accurate. 

The most Durable.! 

The most Convenient. 

In every respect worthy of the most implicit con4- 
Warehouses : 

2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 


311 Broadway, New York, 
FAIRBANKS & CO, 
FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 

tf 


mch7 


AMES PLOW COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 
Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts, 


Quincey Liall, Boston, 


and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 


* FASHIONS.” 


dence. 


apr 


Butterick’s Patterns of Garments 


LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE CHILDREN. 


—THE— 


Best in the World. 


4a SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUF, 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


iprl Wt 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY'S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The aree 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTIIERS, 
581 and 583 Washington Street, corner. of Dix 
Place. miar7 


REAL ESTATE. 


S. P, TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


_No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


BANKERS. 


KIODER, PEABODY & C0,, 


40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 


EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 

LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 

uf 


in all parts of the world. mar? 


CHOICE GOOD 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO., 


At Stores 18 and 20 Milk Street and 1585 
Washington Street, 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


~ ’ 


AS, 
WINES, 
CIGARS, 
SALAD-OILS, 
ALES, Fte., 
For Family and Club use, on 
Terms that are Satisfactory. 
BS PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL- 
ING OF ORDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 
HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL- 





$11,000,172 03 
475,000 00 


DRAVINB cece cd ccticvescccdacvaonsas $10,525,172 O3 


holders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 
wealth, 


Policies Issued in Sums from $100 
to $20,000, 


condk:tion by— 


adequate rate of premium; and, 
2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 
The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed is $353.252.83 over the cost on the 
Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of :n the 
capital, as above presented. 


Company’s operations during the past twenty-nine 
years, apply at the office of the Company or of its 
agents in any city or town of importance. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, DWIGHT FOSTER, 
Secretary. Counsel, 
W.W. MORELAND, M.D., W.C. WRIGHT, 
Medical Examiner. Actuary. 


aprt JOHN SULLY, General Agent. 





Office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston, Mass. 
Cash Assets exceeding - $300,000. 


—— | 
CONTINENTA) INSURANCE COMPANY, | 


Ot NEW YORK, ! 
Cash Assets Exceeding..... ececcce $2,000, | 
Risks taken, losses adjusted and paid by the North | 
American. 
Lesson of the Great Fire—*Divide your Risks.” 
Dwellings and Furniture insured for one, three or five 
years. 
DIRECTORS, | 
Silas Peirce, Ezra C. Dyer, Josiah G. Abbott, | 
C. Henry Parker, Sam’! E. Sawyer, T. Jeff’n Coolidge, 


As areinsurance fund for the protection of policy | 


AMOUNE ALTISK....cec0e coves «++. $66,011,355 00 


The Company has reached its present prosperous 


Ist—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 


For pemphlets and reports, giving a history of the 


| 
NORTH AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. | 


ICACIES. tr mar7 
| 


| WILLIAM DOOGUKE, 


| HLORIST, 


ROSEBUDS Wholesale and Retail. 
LILY OF THE VALLEY, Fresh 
Morning. 
|800 HYACINTHS, Showing 
| Stems, in Pots avd Glasses. 
5000 TUBEROSE BULBS (first quality). 
500 TROPICAL PLANTS, which we let for Dec- 
| orative purposes, Weddings, Evening Parties, 
balls, &e. 

Orders by Express or Telegraph attended to with 
punctuality. Opento the Public from 6 A.M. to 10 P.M 
FLORAL PLACE GREENTIOUSES, 

679 Washington Street. 
WM. DOOGUE, Proprietor. 


Ever 


Flowering 


feb7tt 


J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO. 
STATIONERS, 


| Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 

_ dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 

| Ae, KC 

| 136 Washington Street, 

| BOSTON. 

J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER 
apres tf 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 5000 Engrasings and Chromos, 
with retail prices affixed, sent by mail on receipt of 
ten cents. 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
octls 3m 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 
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To think they are inclined! 

They meet in sad adversity 
Some old friend, Tom or Bill, 

And pass him by disdainfully, 
As he’s going down the hill. 

Should e’er you meet an honest man 
Who's struggling on with fate, 

Ne’er speak words of discouragement, 
Nor tell him ’tis ‘‘too late ;” 

Don't sneer at him as you pass by, 
But help him with a will, 

And p'rhaps some day you'll meet him 
On the summit of the hill! 





mium at the New England Fair for 1873. For sale by all Grocers and the trade generally, 


—ALSO— 


THE GRAND MEDAL OF HONOR 


—OF THE— 


American Institute, New York, 1873. 


First Class Sewing Machines of all kinds 


John Jeffries, Jr., Sampson Reed, F. L. Richardson, 


been excavated. Within these natural aquaria | 
A.A. Wellington, Franklin Haven, A. f. Benyon, 
} 


are often beautiful sights. The cup will be 
fringed with a mass of the sea-weed, which : 
bears A fruit something like a small pea-pod, | THE ROMANCE OF HIS YOUTH—HIS CHIVAL- 
This is a dark-green. Then will come an} ROUS CAREER IN THE REVOLUTIONARY 

exceedingly beautiful weed, pure white, and | DAYS—HIS WIFE. ea 
ne hen ptt coral. At the bottom | The story of Mr. Schurz’s career in 1849.and 
ircobaasy pate Beggar sand and a collection, of | 1850, atter the failure of the German revolution 
pearly shell of pita “ er a glittering | of 1s48—ot his hair-breadih escapes while flee- 
ay csi ie: wat oe ve, anda wandering | ing from Prussia, and of his return, disguised, 
a as “Berane nd Betesanre. about will | into the very heart of the kingdom, to rescue 
eliling aimee a acidiy fs tr te tails and | one of his companions imprisoned —there— 
Sea ae shade = A ~ : drea fully alarmed ; matches the romantic tales of the middle ages ; 
upon. ticks gaveeiice e nding human falls and at the time the rumor of the chivalric deeds 
les P _ pe eae aera Phe water, so | of the young hero rang through half of Europe. 
clear rad still, gives a softened aspect-and a| Born near Cologne, in 1829, he was nineteen 
primitive splendor to the rock walls of the cup, | years old when the semelntsats broke out. He 
naven everything, even common pebbles, look | was then a student at Bonn, young, enthusiastic 
al eye riage ; To red be weno children | and courageous. He became editor of a liberal 
I bora pee be pr than all the | paper, and then joined with his sword in the de- 
eshiek hit aiee a as . a | tence of Rastadt. When the town fell he was 
otill ‘uudtbieecaimeadinn ae . ag 8, : ahant has | thrown into prison and sentenced, to death. 
This to's public aha he : - we! Garden. | During the night preceding the day on which he 
haar oanaroie a erceted by a/ was to be put to death he and his servant, who 
je act Sis sans wrap e ar aceed Tudor, | had been imprisoned with him, excavated a pas- 
wel cha ae P . ers in the ice business, | sage through the floor of their prison into the 
enbecnie coe “7 d ahant before it became | sewer of the town. There they remained all 
mentaftersosr by usive. His decorative ideas | night, up to their waists in water. In the morn- 
oumnaae ected & par with the unfortunate | ing they found their way to a man-trap in one 
“Some demon whispered, Polio, have 43 of the streets, but there stood a sentinel armed 
, » have a taste.” ! and watchful, for it was then known that two 


with outer casings of iron—along which written 
messages, packed in little felt and gutta percha 
cases, are blown from station to station. The 
convenience of these messages is immense. 
A steam-engine forces in a blast of air, and in 
about a minute it travels a distance of nine 
hundred and eighty yards. There are at present 
thirteen stations on the underground railway; | forsale at Manufacturers’ Prices. to which 


and as the people walk upon the _| the HALL TREADLE will be applied FREE 
don clectrinis “¥ Schiue titan ake od i (OF EXTRA CHARGE. cs 
y 8 ges above their | Agents wanted. Send for circular. Address 


heads, and little missives are Whizzing and dart- | : 

ing just under their feet. As ane as fifteen Hall Treadle Manvfacturing Company, 
hundred messages pass to and fro in a day.) ™™ ee ene ERs ROO. 
The drainage system of London presents a 

OverRLaDEN Steamers. — The “ Audacia”| world of undergrouni streets, some two or 
was a screw steamer, trading from England to| three thousand miles in extent. All the drains 
Mediterranean ports, taking out coal and bring- | empty into three great sewers running parallel 
ing back iron ore. Ona tranquil summer's day, | with the Thames, which sewers connect in the 
in the Straits of Gibraltar, she sprang a-leak | neighborhood of Victoria park, and through 
and in a few minutes went down. Her people | Barking creek discharge irto the river. ‘Men 
were rescued by the life-boats. The steamer|are constantly employed keeping these drains 
was new and faithfully built for carrying ordi-| in repair. Londoners never pour a pail of water 
nary cargoes at a moderate rate of speed, and, | down a drain but at the depths of that mysteri- 
as no accident occurred which could account for| ous aperture sumebody is making way for it. 
the disaster, it was necessary to seek for the | A stranger, properly costumed, can explore 
cause in some mismanagement. The builders | these depths, which resemble vaulted galleries 

testified that had she been intended for the car- | in the sides of which are traps forming various 
riage of iron ore she should have been specially | small channels. When the storm waters come, 
strengthened for that purpose; and the captain | as they sometimes do during a thunder-plump 

testified that there had been warnings from the | the torrent is fearful—so much that upon 
steamer herself that she was carrying more than’ several occasions men have lost their lives. 


It 
grand, coming dispensat 
Prison-reform 


than anything else. 


ARTIST PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON, | 

Invite the attention of the public to the superior 
facilities of their rooms (including a PASSENGER, 
ELEVATOR, dressing apartments, graduated lights 
&c..) 43 well as to the choice quality of the Photo- 
graphs they are now making. These pictures com- 
bine some of the latest improvements in French and 
German Photography, and are believed to be superior 
to anything produced in the city. tf meh2l 


DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 
(jHARLES RICHARDSON & CO., 
DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS, &6 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 

a pr25-3m. No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, Boston, 


_ CLOTHING, ETC. 
WHITTEN, BURDETT & YOUNG, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF .. 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
3 Winturop Sq. anv 36 Oris Sr., Boston. 


C. V. WHITTEY, Young, 
H. 8. BURDETT, Goss. 


Also Manufacturers of 


SODA AND MINERAL WATER, 


SARSAPARILLA and GINGER BEER, 
And dealers in MASSEY, COLLINS & CO.’S 


PHILADELPHIA ALE & PORTER. 


PURE APPLE CIDER, 
And LAGER BEER. 
Also Frank Jones’ Portsmonth Golden Ale, and Car- 
bonated and Cream Ale. 


100 Worcester street, 
Depot, 56 ee street, 
(Formerly 116 Water street.,) 


The Story of Carl Schurz Retold. 
Jacob Sleeper, . John Brewster, Addison L. Clarke. 
Benj. E. Bates, Albert Bowker, Matthew Bartlett, | 


Paul Adams, | 


oe 
Henry A. Whitney, Seth Turner. | 
ALBERT BOWKER, Presidert. 
E. E. PATKIDGE, Secretary. ly may2 | 


QUINCY. MUTUAL | 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Cash Fund, Noy. 1, 1873, $260,000 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1843. 
JOSEPH CAREW’S. 


‘MARBLE MONUMENTAL AND CHURCH 
INTERIOR WORK, ETC., 


DESIGNED AND EXECUTED. 
Nos. 500 & 502 Tremont Street. 
H. J. E. CAREW, 


PROPRIETOR. 


BOSTON. 
may30 


Surplus over re-insurance, over $45,000. 











HUGH FLOOD, 
House, Sign and Freseo Painter, 


19 Province Street, 

and 14 Chapman Place, 
Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work 
promptly and in the best style, 


Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873. 


Only the safer classes of property insured. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 








BOSTON OFFICE 
No. 27 STATE STREET. 


Local Agencies in every town. 

ISRAEI. W. MUNROE, 
CHAS. A. HOV «AND, Secretary. 
March 21, 1874 
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